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After the Seattle Convention 


Take the TOUR for Rotarians 


to the fascinating 
All-Inclusive Rates 


First Class Throughout 


JAPAN -CHINA 
HAWATI- 46 days 


‘785 


JAPAN -CHINA 
HONGKONG 
MANILA 
HAWAIT- 60 days 


*850 


N SEATTLE you're far on your way to the Orient—well started to 
visit lands you have always dreamed of seeing, great market lands of the future, 





great sight-seeing lands of the present—and the way is open for you to see them 
under most pleasant and auspicious conditions. A party of Rotarians will visit 
certain Rotary clubs in Japan, China, the Philippines and Hawaii, extending the 
good will of Rotary in other lands. Allen D. Albert, Se.D., International President 
in 1915-16, and Mrs. Albert have enlisted for the party. This means that the group 
will have a spokesman whose long study of international affairs and particular 
knowledge of the arts of the Orient will stimulate the interest of other Rotarians 
fortunate enough to go along. The opportunity to attend Rotary meetings will be 
prov ided in most of the Rotary cities of the itinerary. 

James Boring Company, whose privilege it was last year to make the travel 
arrangements for the party of Rotary Officials to Semmering and Vienna, is in 
charge of all arrangements for this wonderful voyage, which will include comprehen- 
sive visits in Hawaii, Japan and China (Tour “A”), also Hongkong and the Philip- 
pines (Tour “B”), for those who can spare a few more days. 

Come with us on this exceptionally interesting and instructive voyage. Sail 
from Seattle June 25th on the palatial PRESIDENT MADISON of the American 
Mail Line, with every modern comfort and luxury all along the way, in steamers, 
trains, hotels. Read the attractive itineraries 
and choose which of these tours you will take. 

Added to all the unique attractions of the 
itinerary will be the innumerable delights of liv- é 
ing aboard the luxurious steamers—the world- 
famous cuisine and service, the wide diversity of 
recreation and entertainment, the home-like com- 
forts of your own spacious stateroom, always 
with ample time to relax and rest as one can do 
only on the sea. 

Make Your Plans NOW — Arrange With Your 
Friends—To Join This Fascinating Oriental Party. 

Complete details of these alluring tours for 
Rotarians are given in booklet “R-” Send to our 
nearest office for your copy today, or consult your 
local travel agent. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York City Chicago 
91 Forsyth Street N. W., Atlanta 
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TOUR a 
JAPAN, CHINA and the 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


June 25 SEATTLE ‘‘Anchors Aweigh” for the 
Orient. 

July 8 YOKOHAMA 1 Ricksha rides. Entrancing 
curio shops, theaters with amazing signs. Along 
terraced ricefields to Kamakura and the g¢ 
bronze Buddha. 

July 9-10 TOKYO Palaces, and lovely parks 
temples, moats and medieval walls—mixed wit! 
modern hotels, theaters, near-skyscrapers 

July 11 NIKKO Famous for its matchless 
temples and shrines against a background of 
majestic mountain scenery. 

July 12-14 KYOTO Ancient capital city, rich ir 
temples and palaces, large and small workshops 
leading in native arts and crafts. 

July 13 or 14 NARA A short trip from Kyoto is 
this still older Imperial Capital, famous f 8 
picturesque park and tame deer, its great Buddhs 
and great Bell. 

July 15 KOBE Plenty of time for ricksha-sight- 
seeing and curio-shopping in this busy and beauti- 
ful port city. 

July 18-22 SHANGHAI “The Paris of the Orient” 
welcomes us to a city of contrasts, half cosmopol- 
itan, half Chinese. 

July 24-25 KOBE Homeward bound on the mag- 
Nidomnt new PRESIDENT HOOVER, we! ea 
return visit to Japan. 

July 26 YOKOHAMA Last chance for a ricksha 
ride—to get that curio or piece of embroider 1 
couldn't forget. 

Aug.3 HONOLULU “The Paradise of the Pacific’ 

drive to the famous Pali, swim and ride the t 
at Waikiki, shop and sightsee until it’s time for 
‘Aloha Oc.’ 

Aug. 9 SAN FRANCISCO Back, through the 
Golden Gate! Home—with what a wealth of 
golden memories! 


TOUR “B” 
JAPAN, CHINA, HONGKONG, 
MANILA, HAWAII 


Those taking Tour **B” will be in the same 
party with Tour **A”’ passengers as far as 
Shanghai. Then— 

July 23-24 HONGKONG This British 
Colony in a Chinese atmosphere provides s 
the finest scenery and memorable experie! 
an Oriental Tour. 

July 26-30 PHILIPPINES In the South 
under the American Flag. Besides all the at 
tions of Manila, ample time is provided for 
further into the islands. 

Turning homeward from Manila, we shall 
two more days in lovely Hongkong, with oppor' 

to visit Canton or Macao—then return \is 

Shanghai and Japan—finally enchanting Hawa 

in Tour “A,” arriving in San Francisco Augus 
Those who desire longer visits in Hawaii or 

Orient may leave the party at any port and rt 

by later steamer. 
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I MUST go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel's kick and the wind’s song and the 1 
shaking, 


And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn break 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the runni) 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied, 

And all I ask 1s a windy day with the white clouds flying 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and th 
crying. elf 


I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life \ 


To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind 
whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rov: 

ind quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick 
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Consider the SPARROW! 


By James C. Pohiman 


[. THE MIDST of a driving snow storm, with 
drifts piling high in the streets below, a dozen or 
more sparrows gathered in the shelter just outside 
my office window, singing lustily. The wind and 
cold were equally powerless to silence their song, 
for it came up from within, a part of their nature. 
And, singing, they forgot the storm. Their song 
silenced the wind and shut out the cold. 

Nothing in existence is so important as attitudes! 
By them we fill life with happiness or wretchedness. 
They make all our friends and enemies for us. 
Asa result of them life becomes a constant triumph 
or uninterrupted woe. 

All the rewards and real disasters of life are by- 
products of our attitudes. If we extend the open 
hand to the world it will give us friendships. If 
we stick out our jaw and clench our fists, life be- 
comes a succession of blows some of which are more 
than we can stand. 

It is not the food but the attitude that makes a 
meal a sacrament or a ghastly farce. The hearer 
brings as much to church as the preacher. Every 
great book requires an open-minded reader. 

He who takes the attitude of suspicion toward all 
men peoples his world with enemies and threats. 
He who trusts the world finds it rewarding him 
with friendships and confidence. He who looks for 
faults in his fellow-man is never disappointed, 
neither is the man who looks for virtues. 

The prophet of Galilee, the wisest student of life 
that mankind has ever known, once said, “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” and He might 
have said with equal truth, “The Kingdom of Hell 
is also within you,” for that which makes life 
heaven or hell is not outside, but inside each of us. 

Cars, oriental rugs, dividends, and profits do not 
make life, but faith, courage, trust, kindliness, and 
patience do. Neither does poverty, pain, disappoint- 
ment, or failure unmake life, but bitterness, envy, 
selfishness, and greed do. 

We cannot be happy by trying to be. It is only as 
we try to be something else that we discover happi- 
ness has come as a by-product. As we forget our 
own happiness and give ourselves to certain great 


Happiness or woc—it makes little 
difference which—is the result of 
one’s inner attitudes. And that is 


the lesson of the chirping sparrow. 


oS 


attitudes we find that happiness has crept in on us 
unawares. 

Nor are we failures because of forces outside of 
us which are beyond our control. We become fail- 
ures only as we lose our mastery over our own 
attitudes. 

“I have observed,” said a salesmanager who had 
oversight over more than a thousand men, “that 
the man who comes home whipped at night, is the 
man who went out whipped in the morning.” It 
was not his customers, his territory, nor his price 
list that defeated him, but his own attitude. 


Anp THE significant thing is that each man 
chooses his own attitudes. 

No man can compel me to grow angry if I choose 
to keep good humored. No man can make another 
man bitter, or envious, or jealous. He becomes bitter, 
envious, or jealous as a result of his own personal 
choice. 

Other people can determine the circumstances 
under which I must live, but no one on earth, 
except me, can decide how I am going to react 
toward those circumstances. 

I cannot change my features but I can control 
my expression. I cannot run the town I live in but 
I can be absolute master over my own state of mind. 
And expressions have much more to do with mak- 
ing life a joy than features do, while a man can 
enjoy a peaceful and serene state of mind in any 
community. 

The snow continued to fall . . . but the sparrows 
chirped on... 

Wasn't it Lord Byron who once said, “All who 
would win joy must share it; happiness was born a 
twin”? Quaint old copybook maxim .. . yet not old 
fashioned. Rather, timeless wisdom of the ages, con- 
firmed by the experience of all happy men and 
women... yes,and... 

Even a sparrow can teach us something about life. 
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“Well, So I'm Seventy!” 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


Emeritus Dean of Men, University of Illinots 


Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


Y FATHER had known very little leisure 
from the time, when at the age of nine he had 
entered a north of England colliery, until after | 
was born. He was a very energetic and busy man 
with a strong body and an active mind. He was 
sixty years old before I remember much of our 
relationships together. He was paying for a farm 
at that time, in central Illinois. Crops were un- 
certain, prices of farm products were lower even 
than they are today, and his task was not an easy 
one. He looked forward, however, to a time when, 
having freed himself from debt, he could retire 
to the village near by and spend his remaining days 
in leisure, quiet, and contentment, smoking his pipe 
and reading his books without worry or without 
interruption. 

He used to talk a great deal about what he would 
do when the time came that he could give up work. 
It was one of the pleasures which he enjoyed on 
rainy days and winter evenings when he was shut 
up in the house and had time to meditate. He had 
even picked out the modest cottage in which he 
would live. It was just at the edge of town, and we 
passed it every time we drove in from the farm. 
He had never been inside of the little house except- 
ing in imagination, but he had figured out all the 
rooms, and he had laid out the little garden at the 
rear quite to his taste and satisfaction—flowers for 
mother, currant bushes, blackberries, gooseberries— 
in reminiscence of Old England where they grow as 
big as hickory nuts—an apple tree or two, some 
grape vines. The more he thought it over, the more 
things flourished in the garden behind the house. 

He never realized his dream. He died in the midst 
of hard work, of which he had known nothing else 
since boyhood, the farm not quite paid for, the 
realization of his ambition just beyond his grasp. 

I have wondered if he would have been happy 
had he given up work and had the little house with 
its garden ever become his own. He was inured to a 
life of toil. It had scarcely been possible during his 





THE } 


Maybe it will be dreaming oye, 
seed catalogs or puttering at an 
attic bench—but, if you haven’ 


a friendly hobby, start one poy! 


whole existence to sleep late in the morning. Seve; 
days in the week he had been awake before x 
and he had had a regular routine which had key: 
him busy every day until the sun went down. Could 
he have happily adjusted himself to a life of leisur: 
and freedom from responsibility? I am not ai 

sure. Very likely he had more pleasure from ; 





anticipation of freedom from work than woul 


C\ 


have been his, had his dream become a reality. 


Anp NOW the same problem was facing me. 
Forty years I had followed a routine which involved 
the whole of my waking hours. I was nearing 
seventy years of age, and the time had come for m 
to be taken out of the game and sent to the bench 


~ 


in order that a younger man might get into ¢! 
game. Would I be happy? 

Well, would I? 

I had always been an early riser. I was up ever 
morning before seven, no matter how late | go 
to bed the night before; I was in my office by eight, 
six days in the week, home for an hour at lune! 
time, and seldom through with my work until din 
ner was waiting. My evenings were pretty w 
taken up, too, with social activities, with visits | 
fellows who were sick, and with reading and writ 
ing. I had scarcely a minute when I was free 
follow my own desires or pursue my hobbies. And 
now I was to be free to sleep as late in the morning 
as I chose, to come and go as I pleased, to have 10 
official responsibilities or cares. How would 1t 2! 
strike me? Well, I didn’t know. 

I had watched other people in a similar situation. 


t 
IT 


There was Holcomb who had been a teacher 
longer than I had been. He was retired at sevent) 
with a modest income. I used to see him wandering 


about the town, his shoulders bent, his face wan and 
pale—lost, lonesome, he seemed to me, going N° 
1» mind, 


where, wandering about with no purpose 1n 
longing, I knew, for the old routine which was the 
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only thing he knew and the only thing out of which 
‘could get pleasure. He died in a year or two— 
ied because he had found nothing in life to take 
place of the activities which for a half century 
engaged his time and interest. 















As | pass down the street on which I live, no 


matter at what hour of the day it may be, I see, 
sitting on his porch, if it is spring or summer, or 


at his front window, if the weather does not permit 


sitting out of doors, a man gray haired and _ past 











middle age, it is true, but strong, vigorous, and with 
a lot of good work still in him. I have talked to 
him occasionally. He has lived on a farm all his 
life, his income is adequate for his simple wants, but 
he is unhappy. He is up at six o'clock every morn- 
ing, and in winter waits for the sun to come up. 
All day he sits with nothing to do but to mow 
the lawn in summer, and to keep the snow from the 
walks in winter. He has no mental resources, he 
knows no games, he does little or no reading, he 
has no hobbies and no special interests. He sees no 
beauty in the world, he has nothing that approxt- 
mates fun, he complains a good deal of drought or 
wet weather, of heat, or cold, of high taxes, and 


prohibition, of the insincerity of church members 







































and the dishonesty of politicians. Not! 
world is just right. 


[= trouble with him is that he has ; 
do. During the years in which he was | 
farm, he cultivated no resources for self 
he had no avocations, his whole attention \ 
tered upon his daily work, and, when that y 
he was like a rudderless ship tossed here and ther 
upon the waves of the sea. 

Carey is a banker friend of mine. He | | 
money to start with, he made a little more by marry. 
ing well, and, having some business acumen and the 
good sense not to spend as much as he made, by 
time he was sixty he y 
more than comfortably well 
off. He had worked hard al/ 
his life, and, like most m 
in every business or profes. 
sion, considered the life } 
was living as a good deal 
a slavish one. He was wont 
to say that everyone 
banking business had 
nose to the grindstone, “and 
by gad he was going to get 
out of it and have 
rest, | Continued on page 45 















“I've just bought a 
lot in the cemetery,” 
he explained. “And 

. the next time I 
retire will be when 
the undertaker mo- 
tors me out there in 


a hearse.” 
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Hammer and saw must resounds in 


f 


six new houses in Meadowbrook tract 


because Libanus M. Todd had an tdea. 


The City That Went to Wo 


By ¥. B. Wilson 


i. the quiet of his East avenue home, Libanus 
M. Todd, retired Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer, 
today is pondering the phenomenal results of his 
city’s ten-day campaign to blast idle dollars from 
their hiding places. 

“,.. Very gratifying,” he modestly observes. 

To restore normal purchasing, thus to furnish 
wages instead of charity, to stimulate manufactur- 
ing, shipping, and selling—in short, all phases of 
business and industrial activity—10,771 residents of 
Rochester and Monroe county have pledged them- 
selves to spend $6,026,351.96 during the next three 
months. They will.spend it for needed real-estate 
improvements they had planned to postpone, and 
tor goods the purchase of which they would have 
put off until a new prosperity rolled ’round. 


Mr. Todd is credited with having conceived the 





Rochester’s citizens have decided 
to postpone Improvements no 
longer. Some six million dollars are 


to be spent within three months. 


kernel of this economically sound plan. Its organi- 
zation and promotion was shouldered by the 
Rochester Civic Committee on Unemployment. 


Row that the smoke of the ten-day battle is 
over and the campaign “over the top” beyond the 
fondest hopes of its sponsors, the Civic Committee 
on Unemployment has rolled up its rugs from the 
floors of its temporary headquarters in the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce and has moved back into 
comparative seclusion in its original small rooms 
in Spring street. 

But not with the proverbial sigh of relief for a 








task well done; its work has only 
just started. For the great job 


of seeing to it that the 10,771 
pledges are carried out within 
the next three months, $6,026,- 
351.96 actually put into circula- 
tion, and the slack line of un- 
employment drawn taut, there 
will not be the fanfare of pub- 
licity that characterized the cam- 
paign. 

Ten days after the campaign 
was concluded, QI residents who 
had pledged an estimated $30,- 
000 reported completion with 
actual expenditure of $33,000. 
Three weeks later the executive 
secretary of the Civic Committee 
on Unemployment reported that 
a total of 248 pledges had been 


fulfilled, the expenditures for 


labor and purchases amounting 
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The Plan m Action 


Hienry T. NOYES, managing 
director of “Art in Buttons,” a 
Rochester firm, says: 

“We had already laid off for an 
indefinite period three very good 
machinists. Our business situation 
was such that in justice to all our 
employees and to what we were 
doing in the rest of the factory, 
we were on the point of laying off 
two additional machinists. The 
Plan led us to do this: 

“To pledge that we would spend 

. the sum of $2,500 for over- 
hauling and repairing some ma- 
chines which we haven’t used 
recently but may some day in the 
future. The $2,500 was to be 
spent almost entirely for labor, 
and with very little for materials. 
We agreed to put on five machin- 
ists and to give them full time 
from December into May. 

“We believe it is a fact that 
these five machinists would not 
have had work during the period 
—and therefore the employment 
of the machinists represents a very 
real gain.” 


to $87,776—about 
more than the es 
178 pledged. 

And on Febru 
reported that a 
pledges had been 
with a total ex; 
$228,115 —e x cee 
amount promised by 1 
cent! Of this sum, : 
was for repairs and 
ments to real-esta 
per cent for equipment 
furnishings. 

It is to be expected 
some of the pledges, be 
of financial reverses and ot! 
justifiable reasons, will not 
carried out. A conservati 
estimate by business leader 
however, is that at least 85 | 
cent of the amount pledy 
months. One 


within three 





resident now has a $22.0 


house underway that otherwis 
would have been postponed. A 
factory has a $10,000 alterati 
nearing completion. These 
two of several such instances 
which sponsors of the movem 
base their estimate. 


1 
1 1 
1 


Through a well-organize 





for publicity, taking into accoun' 


newspapers, radio, and di 4 
mail, and through continued 
fort on the part of block worker 
participating in the campaign, 
continuous sense of responsibil 
will be imposed upon Roches! 
ians. The let-down that inev1! 
comes from the customary) 
pitch of campaign days 1s being 


forestalled. 


Since the stock market cras 
1929 assumed for everyo 
proportions of a major traged). 
citizens and groups of ciliZ 


the country over have reared 











wouldn't have 
some time” 
Kodak Employees’ 
tion speeded up 
esponse to the 
give men jobs 
charity. . The 
any 1s making ad- 
ts plants and doing 
ntenance wotk as a 
community-wide 
endeavor. 


n-the-making! The 
Pretzel Company 1s 
Rochester firm adapt- 
program to making 
mediate employment. 


their heads, plucking from their bonnets novel 
ideas for “spending bees.” Many of the schemes, 
under glorified titles, have provided tempo- 
rary mental stimulus accompanied by a certain 
optimism on the part of those sunk in the despair 
of a great economic depression. Others, by virtue 
of their ingenuity, have captured the popular imagi- 
nation and actually produced some additional circu- 
lation of idle dollars. For the most part such efforts 
have proved only a temporarily beneficial psycho- 
logical reaction. Economically many have been un- 
sound, or, if sound, have been “shooting with a 


shotgun.” 


he success of Rochester’s campaign, however, 




































lies not so much in 
unique characteristics of 
the plan as in its eco 
nomic correctness. It ap- 
peals not so much to the 
imagination of the peo 
ple as to their reason, 
their good judgment, 
their intelligence. This 
economic soundness it 
must have had, to sell it 
self to bankers, indus 
trialists, church leaders 
alike, and to grip the 
imagination of the entire community from the most 


prominent to the most humble citizen. 


The plan itself is a simple one. It had an astound 
ingly simple origin: Rochester’s Emergency Employ 
ment Plan came about because Mr. Todd changed 
his mind! 

“Like everyone else,” says Mr. Todd, “I had been 
telling my family, “Times have changed. We'll have 
to pull in a little.’ 

“My son wanted me to buy a new car. 

“Business is slow,” I replied. 

“ ‘But,’ said he, ‘business would be better if you 


bought the car.’” | Continued on page 48| 














a THE ROTARTAN 
Ht Will Take Ti 
By Elihu Root Law-making alone won't abolis} 
war. The deep sub-soil of me 4 


minds must be prepared to ac@y 
JHE work of improving the foreign relations peace. And that is a slow pro 

of civilized man is necessarily very slow and la- 
borious and difhcult. Anyone who is going to con 
tribute materially to it must settle down to steady, pulsion; no improvement comes merely) 
continuous, and unspectacular labor. The making tual understanding. You have got to get 
of great speeches, the writing of brilliant articles for change in the standard of conduct which 
magazines, or impressive books, even the occasional possible a change from the recognition 
meetings of specially trained men and women are war as the appropriate means for the sett! 
not enough. differences into the recognition of judicial 
[ think about the worst enemies of improvement aS the appropriate means for accomplish 
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can see in anything that is proposed 
an immediate result, say, “Oh, well, it 
doesn’t amount to much.” These 
people who are in a hurry are a seri- 
ous obstacle to the accomplishment 
of something by people who are will- 


ing to take the necessary time and do 


the necessary serious work for accom- pe 
plishing it. | 
The discussion of questions of law nr 
is but a partial treatment of the sub- of 
ject. The discussion of international b 
feeling, international manners, inter- if 
national morals—the discussion of all ti 
these is necessary to complete the pic- d 
ture. I think when we have studied a 
the history of international relations, f 
we must come to the conclusion that d 
underlying improvement in them is v 
not the result of reaching written or 
oral agreements, of making treaties, 


of intellectual reasoning, but that it is 
the result of the enlargement and 
elevation of standards of conduct in 
all the countries of the civilized world. 


No improvement comes by com- 


Elihu Root—pioneer American prophet 
of international arbitration, recipient 


of the Nobel pea € prize in 1912. 
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se laws have been made but because the 


4] members of a community have come to a 


‘hat that is the better way. There must be a 


ess of instruction, of information, and of 


fect of example bringing about better con- 





Phat will not be accomplished in my time 
‘pt or in yours, and it will never be accomplished unless 
vet busy about it, and take the early and 
ly the unnoted steps necessary to bring about 
. change. This doesn’t apply to foreign affairs 
Jone. It applies to all the progress of civilization. 
Civilization proceeds by changes within the indi- 
and not by compulsion from without. 
need for work of this kind is not confined to 
foreign affairs. 

Life is getting so complicated that it is very difh 
iIt for anybody to understand it. The best informed 
f us don’t understand most of what is going on; 
ve don’t understand one-tenth of what is going on 

the government of our own country, in the gov- 
‘nment of our own city, still less in the govern- 
ments of other countries of the world. 

Today the complication of affairs has become such 
that ninety per cent of the people who cast votes 
have had little or no experience in the affairs to 
which their votes relate, and they have to depend 
upon what somebody else says. They naturally de- 
pend upon what is said by the people who try to 
please them. The great body of people in any 
modern country on either side of the Atlantic or 
of the Pacific cannot take time to go back and 
become familiar with all the intricacies of modern 





industrial and commercial and financial and _poli- 
tical and social life. The voters, who govern modern 
democracies, no longer find the first impressions of 
a simple life adequate as a guide; they must be in- 
formed specifically regarding the questions under 
discussion by neighbors who have made a study and 
who are qualified to be leaders of opinion. 


Avery great number of people in the United 
States have never acquired the habit of thinking 
about foreign affairs. You see that reflected in their 
representatives, who themselves have never been in 
the habit of thinking on such subjects because their 
constituents didn’t care about them. Representatives 
in the legislative bodies, national and state, corre- 
spond pretty fairly to the condition of opinion 
among their constituents, and if their constituents 


are interested in water power or the tariff or irri- 
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gation or immigration or roads or what not, their 
representatives are interested in those questions and 
study them. If the constituents become interested 
in foreign affairs, their representatives will come to 
understand foreign affairs, but that process, in a 
vast multitude of people, is a very long and laborious 
one. Americans should take steps on the road which 
leads to having representatives who are thoroughly 
interested in the relations of the 


informed and 


United States to other countries. 


Ther are things going on which look towards 
so improving the machinery for international inter 
course, so improving the general conception of what 
is suitable in the relations between nations, that 
there will be some progress towards a better condi 
tion of thought and feeling in the future, so that 
when you have had a settlement of one particular 
difficulty you won't begin the next one where you 
began the first; you will begin the next where the 
first ended. 

The treatment of naval disarmament has been 
of that character. The idea was started at the Wash- 
ington Conference and continued at London, that 
each country should appropriately and properly con 
sider not merely its own specific needs but also 
what is fair and reasonable towards maintaining the 
peace of the world. The world will not, in our time 
at least, get back to thinking about navies in the 
same way in which it thought of them a few 
years ago. 

It is just so, too, on the subject of disarmament. 
Twenty years ago you couldn't have got the minds 
of public men addressed at all to the subject of regu- 
lating the armament of their own country with any 
reference to agreement with other countries. But 
they are getting along gradually and with great 
difficulty, to a point where that general idea is going 
to be present in the minds of everybody whenever 
the subject comes up. 

Just so with the world court. Some of us can 
remember when good people, who were very much 
interested in questions of peace, began declaring that 
international questions ought to be judicially de- 
cided and that they should receive the same treat- 
ment which private war had received. They said, 
“Public war can be disposed of in the same way as 
private war has been.” They were regarded as 
visionary. 

After a little time, prac- | Continued on page 53 
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gation or immigration or roads or what not, their 
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study them. If the constituents become interested 
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There Are No Bad Boys! 


By Hoyd Starr... 


Bosc: are no bad boys. 


I insist on it. Policemen and prosecuting attorneys 
jeer at me—but not so uproariously as they used to. 
Experienced judges listen. And often they release 
to my care young offenders whom almost everyone 
else considers hopeless. Sometimes I am _ disap- 
pointed. Sometimes my boys break loose and do 
wild, reckless, foolish things. A few have been seri- 
ous in their consequences. 

“Didn’t you say there were no bad boys?” the 
ofhcers of the law ask me—and grin. 

“I did,” I reply, “and I do. There—are—no—bad 
boys. J fail sometimes. It’s plain I’ve failed in this 
case. That isn’t the boy’s fault. It’s mine. I’m not 
asking you to give him another chance. I’m asking 
you to give me another chance. I think, if I have 
another chance, I will succeed.” 


No bad boys? You probably don’t believe that. 


As Told to William H. Roberts 


What would you do if an eleven- 


year old “tough” who thought 
he was literally possessed of the 


devil were put in your charge’ 


Doubtless you can think of at least half a dozen a 
once that are downright mean, just plain bad, but | 


think I know more about this one matter than you 
do. At least I ought to. For sixteen years | have 


been caring for boys that the state and everyone els: 
have called bad. I have had more than four hun 


dred of them at our Starr Commonwealth, near 


Albion, Michigan. There have been runaways, 
thieves, burglars, bandits, even a murderer or two 


And yet I have never met a bad boy. 


There are no walls around the Starr Common 
wealth. There are no guards. The boys may run 
away any time. Sometimes they do. But they come 
back. If you visit us, you will find a number of 
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| but unpretentious cottages. Each accom 
some fifteen or twenty boys. The sleeping 
e spotless. It is a rule that the small white 
be so carefully made that no one can 
counterpane or pinch it into a fold. In 


ich cottage is a cozy dining-room and a spacious 
ying room with attractive books and pictures. Each 
. managed by a carefully selected, motherly matron. 


\ central building provides school rooms and offices. 


All around is the great outdoors. There are no 





neighbors. We now own a little lake just ad 
+ our “campus.” Summer and winter it serves 
eeds of our lively, happy boys. 

“Surely you sometimes do things you oughtn’t to,” 
id a visitor to one of our boys. I wasn’t around at 

time. The visitor told me about the conversation. 

“Sure,” the boy admitted. 

“What happens then?” 

“Uncle Floyd just talks to you.” 

“But if you keep on doing it?” 

“You don’t. You don’t want to. He shows you 

ow it’s wrong and how you only get into trouble 

nd hurt other fellows.” 

“Doesn’t he ever have to whip anyone?” 

Instantly the young sensitive face hardened. It 
was such a look as never should come into a child’s 
face. Perhaps you have 
never seen it. But police- 
men see it often. 

“No,” he answered, and 
added, “nobody can get 
anything out of me by 
whipping me.” 

It is an obsession with 
me, this salvaging of boy 
life. It seems as if the more 
desperate the situation the 
harder I must work at 
every turn to give the boy 
his chance. The world’s 
“bad boy,” untrained and 
without a decent environ- 
ment, I see as a candidate 
for outlawry; with what 
should be his rightful heri- 
tage—home, cheerful sur- 
roundings, companionship 
ind sensible discipline— 
he has a chance for a 
noble, constructive life. 





The badness is on top. I must admit that it forms 
a pretty thick crust sometimes. But whenever I dig 
down to the real boy, I find something clean and 
sweet and good. Sometimes | fail. But that 1s 
because I have not been able to reach that real boy. 

Among my discouragements was Joe. I never have 
met, and never expect to meet, another child lik« 
him. Unlike any other boy who ever came to out 
Commonwealth, he literally /ooked for bad things 
to do. He tortured animals. Even my_ boys, 
gathered from the streets and squalid dens of som« 
of our great cities, had never heard his equal for pro 
fanity and filthy language. He deliberately and as 
siduously cultivated every vice of which he had ever 
heard or which his child mind could imagine. 

To be sure, he had had a good start. His fathet 
had taught him to smoke when he was hardly old 
enough to walk. By the time he was four, the boy 
was dependent upon his cigarettes. When he was 
eight, his father set out for parts unknown. His 
mother took the little fellow to her parents’ home. 

Everyone meant to be good and kind. But Joc 
did not respond. Mother and grandparents did not 
mean to be cruel; but they could think of nothing 


else to do; and so they whipped him again and 


again, and each time more severely. Under the tor 
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ture Joe would weaken. He could 
not maintain his pose as a bold, bad 
boy. He would become just a suffer- 
ing, frightened, sobbing child. 

“Why can’t you be good?” the be- 
wildered grownups would ask. 

“It’s no use,” the little fellow 
would gasp, “it’s no use.” 

In the evenings there would be 
family prayers— councils, warnings, 
and entreaties. All were in vain. Joe’s 
eyes burned with a strange fire—a 
flame of hate and horror. 


“The devil must have chosen you 


for his very own,” the grandfather would conclude. 


Joe’s eyes would only burn the more fiercely. 

Often he would wake from sleep screaming. At 
first his mother used to come to him. She would 
ask what had frightened him. He never would tell. 
Soon he began to drive her away with blasphemy 
and the vilest language he could recall. She was 
forced to leave him to struggle with his terrors alone. 

One night the grandfather went to bed with a roll 
of bills under his pillow. Somewhat nervous, he 
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slept lightly. A slight noise awoke him. Joe wa: 


standing by the bed. A revolver was in his han¢ 
pointed at the old man’s head. Joe was trying | 
pull the trigger. But he didn’t understand th 
mechanism very well. He was clumsy from hast 
and nervousness. The old man was saved. 

Now comes the strangest part, perhaps, o! 
weird story. Really Thomas Burke ought to 
it—or someone else who is skilled in finding love 
flowers rooted in the [Continued on page 54 
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By James E. Shelton 


ent and Secretary, 


First National Bank of Los Angeles 
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HE various business institutions with which 
vou and I are connected, the communities in which 


we live, this nation of which we are citizens and to 


which we owe allegiance, in fact this old world- 
from pole to pole and around the equator—right now 


use men with clear minds, calm nerves, sound 


bodies, and a reasonable amount of courage under 


Do you remember when you were a little child 
Low some simple childish sorrow caused your whole 


} 


| to come tumbling in ruins about your head? 


VoTid 


{nd do you remember how sometimes, with the tears 
your recent sorrow still glistening in your eyes, 
ome bit of childish happiness came your way and 
nce more your sun shone, and your gilded castles 
) lately in ruins instantly rose again in all their pre 

} vious splendor ? 
In reality, in the one moment the world was not in 
uins, nor in the next was all sorrow and suffering 
banished from the world. It just seemed so to us. We 





had no sense of perspective. The immediate present 
was before our eyes and it blotted out any compre- 
: hension of the past and obscured any vision of the 
future, 

Do you remember only two years ago (to some of 
us it seems like twenty-two) when you and I, our 
friends, our neighbors, the world, were riding con- 
hdently on the high tide of financial success? How 
easy, simple, and sure it seemed. Our business grew 
and prospered. That demonstrated to us that we had 
personality. We made loans—they were repaid with 
high rates of interest. Obviously, that demonstrated 
that we were keen judges of human nature and ac- 
curate analysts of business problems. We made per- 
‘onal investments and the securities increased in 
market price. Obviously, we were endowed with 
nancial genius. We had everything we could rea- 
sonably want. We didn’t steal. Therefore, we were 
citizens of standing and integrity. We admitted all 
those things and the facts seemed to prove them. 


We knew in a dim, hazy way that other men in 


other times, even our own fathers, had had problems 








Courage Under Fire 
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hese are days when many bus- 


iIness men are being 


2) 


The next twelve months will see 


sorely tried. 


arise a new leadership —tested in 


action and found worthy of trust. 


to meet, had been snared into financial pitfalls, but 
unconsciously we reasoned that they were not men 
of our capacity. We admitted a certain amount of 
humanity, but it was a bigger and better brand of 
humanity without the normal quota of weaknesses 
and frailties. In mergers and consolidations through 
out the world we put two and two together and it 
equaled eight, and sometimes even ten and twelve. 
We could prove it. We ceased to be surprised at it. It 


was the result of our magic genius. 


Marker prices of securities reached heights 
which had no relation to income. Our explanation 
was that we were in a new era and old standards of 
measurement were of no value. With almost the 
fervor of the patriot who wraps himself in his battl 
flag and then with drawn blade defies the enemy 
host—so we, drawing ourselves up to our full height, 
demanded in stentorian tones and without reply, 
“Where is the man who would sell America short ?” 

That was yesterday and today 1s another day. 

We had been holding the nickel too close to the 
eye. We had lost our sense of perspective. 

Income does have some relation to market value. 
We have no way to judge the future except by the 
past. History does repeat itself. The standards of 
measurement of yesterday do apply to today. In the 
long run and year in and year out two and two does 
make four. The man who doesn’t steal when he has 
everything he wants doesn’t necessarily have great 
integrity. The man who makes money in stocks on 
an up market doesn’t necessarily have financial judg 
ment of a high order. The man who rides an incom 
ing tide of business success doesn’t necessarily possess 
a clear mind, a calm nerve, a sound body, or courage 
under fire. 

In retrospection how clearly the mistakes of yester 
day stand out. All men make mistakes. Not to learn 
from our mistakes is folly. Because we and a con- 








siderable number of our fellows made some errors 


n judgment in the recent past, need we be so blind 


and so dumb that we make the same kind of mistakes 
in the present and in the future? Yet, look about you 
at the great mass of the pr opl today. What are they 


| 


doing? Crying because the tide is out and fearing 


that it will never come in. Wailing because it is 
night and fearing that day will never come. Pre- 
dicting that our pathway, which for some time has 
been in the lowlands, will never return to the high 
lands. 

In another two ycars, possibly a little more or 
maybe a little less, most of the doubts, the fears, and 


many of the tears of today will have been proven 


groundless. I am aware that there is actual suffering 


today and I realize that toa man who is without food 
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today for himself and his family, the prom; 
next week, next month, or next year is not 
I can understand and sympathize with the 
man whose family is actually suffering. 


BP nrut as those cases are where the\ 
exist today, they are after all the individual 
ceptional cases. The preponderance of th 
that we hear today, the majority of the ex; 
of fear, doubt, and distrust that are gnawing 
vitals of our financial, industrial, and political |i! 
from men and women who, relatively speaking, 
not been badly hurt. 

The chief danger to the business structur: 
10t from the actual facts and conditions whic! 
so much as from the tremendous reaction of th 
the depositing, th 
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suming public to their doubt 
and fears. An indefinit: 
tinuation or an increa 
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these doubts and fears 
lowed by a terrified stam: 
can make facts of their 
cies and bring the ho 
down on their heads. Not! 
ing but such an unreasoning 
and terrifying stampede cai 
or will bring the house dow: 

On the afternoon of D 
cember 30, 1903, a crow 
filled the Iroquois Theater 
the city of Chicago. Duri 
the course of the perfor 
ance a fire broke out back 
stage. Even in those ear! 
days of theater construction, 
the house could have bee: 
emptied quickly if carr 
out in an orderly manne 
with each individual fu 
tioning as an orderly part 
a well codrdinated whole. I! 
this was done, what if in t! 
course of time the building 
burned down? It meant on! 
a monetary loss largely 
ered by insurance. But \ 
happened ? 

With the first cry of “fh 
and with the first sme! 

| Continued on page 49 
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Shanghai's famous Bund, with its large banks and mercantile establish 
ments, through which flows much of the Orient’s commerce. 


Cosmopolitan Shanghai 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


iA 


N interesting and astounding demonstra- 
tion of international codperation,” are the words my 
husband uses in describing Shanghai, a city without 
a parallel in the world’s history. I feel he speaks 
with some authority on the subject as he was in 
charge of the American consulate-general there 
many years ago. Here the various consuls function, 
uniquely, as an advisory body in the local affairs. 
Every really serious question affecting the existence 
of Shanghai, every threatened danger since its in- 
ception, every problem relating to international re- 
lations, has been threshed out and action taken or 
at least influenced by the consular corps as the final 
and supreme controlling body. 

Astounding it is because with so much keen com- 
petition between the various nations for commercial 
supremacy, for official standing, it would be quite 





Here centers much of China’s com- 
merce with other nations,and here 
has been worked out a remarkable 


plan of international government. 


natural to expect much honest dissatisfaction with 
the position occupied and much elbowing to change 
it. Yet there has been here in the past a degree of 
friendly codperation regardless of these rivalries that 
is most satisfying and is fraught with significance. 
In fact Shanghai can be called a miniature Leagu 
of Nations. 

Greater Shanghai, a city approximating Chicago 
in size, wealthiest of all the cities of the Asiatic 
continent, outside of India, and with the largest 
population of any port in the whole East, the com- 
mercial outlet for half the population of China, is 
made up of the International Settlement, the French 
Concession, the Chinese City, a northern suburb 




















An air view of Soochow Creek and the International Settlement. 


called Chapei, the eastern suburb of Pootung, and a 
southern suburb, Nantao, with an aggregate esti- 


mated population of 3,000,000. 


The International Settlement is, of course, the 
most important part of this great Eastern metropolis. 
In fact the Shanghai of casual mention means the 
International Settlement together with the French 
Concession, for they work in close harmony for the 
welfare of the city. Shanghai is unique. It is not 
a colony, not really even a concession as the term 1s 
generally used. It belongs to no power, therefore it 
is motherless. It is really a collection of miscel- 


laneous pieces of ground leased by foreign residents 


<< — French Concession > <+— 
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and which, as they 
tiguous, grew togeth« 

this wonder city of the 0 
motherles 
much “mothered” by 


Although 


teen world powers wh; 

a share in this child’s 
ing. Soeminently well | 
performed their task tha 
may indeed point with »: 
their robust foster son 
growth continues unabat 


Shanghai 
into existence in 1842 upon | 


European 


signing of the Treaty of N 
king. By its terms the C| 
government agreed to oper 
treaty ports to foreign 
Shanghai was the northernmos: 
of them all. Shanghai then \ 
a small-walled Chinese tishi: 
village on the bank of 
Whangpoo river, the inhabi 
tants of which owned sever 
hundred sea-going junks. So i: 
order that the foreigners, larg 
ly British in those early 
might have an area, outsid 
Chinese jurisdiction, where they could carry on t! 
own. affairs, the Chinese government set asid 
tract of land to the north of this native city, wit 
Soochow creek as its northern boundary. Her: 
eigners might lease land in perpetuity in retur! 

an annual land tax, called “rent.” There were alread\ 
many Chinese owners on this land but they w 
not compelled to sell to the foreigners. Consequent!) 
this tract of land at first was like a checkerboard 
with British and Chinese holdings. Here the Britis! 
built residences and business premises. Traders ot 
other nationalities were allowed to lease land he: 
also but they had to apply for it through the Britis! 
Consul. 


Shanghai & 2 Customs 
Hong Kong Bank } House 
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The little settlement on the soft delta land of the have carried on side by side. The American allot 


great Yangtze river did not thrive lustily at first. 
\t the end of the first year (1844) there were but 
residences, eleven business 


twenty-three foreign 


firms, one consul, and two missionaries. Some six 
years later the French were allotted, on much the 
same terms, the land between the native city and the 
British settlement and in the late fifties a section of 
land north of the Soochow creek was set aside for 
the Americans. 

The United States, however, claimed the right for 
its nationals to acquire land through its own consul 
in any section opened to foreigners in China. The 
British finally agreed, and thus for all time was the 
international stamp set upon the settlement, for the 
other powers were not slow to claim the same rights. 


This was undoubtedly a wise decision, otherwise 


conflicting groups of rival foreign settlements would Every internal disturbance [Continued on page 41 | 
International Settlement — 
North China British Soochow 
Daily News Consulate Creek American Japanese 
Consulate 
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ment was then added to the International Settle 


ment. The French, however, retained their allotted 


portion preferring to carry on independently, but 


they have always worked very close harmony 


with the International Settlement. 

Big, broad-minded Shanghai has grown into what 
“An Island 
The Chinese first flocked there in great 


Mr. Justice Feetham has aptly termed 
of Security.” 
numbers during the Taiping Rebellion, a castas 
trophe that depopulated China by more than twenty 
million. Since then the city has always been open 
not only to the hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
who sought refuge there, but to foreigners as well. 
Shanghai was an example to all of a well-managed 
city with its efficient police protection, its oppor 


tunities for trade, and its sanitary living conditions. 


Consulate 
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Fditorial Comment 


Ht Will Take Time 


Ra EWSPAPER headlines in a crescendo of black- 
ness attest that these are times when belief in the 
attainability of peace on earth is undergoing a severe 
trial. To many men and women who have en- 
visaged a new order in the affairs of nations, will 
come the temptation effortlessly to slip into the 
mood of cynicism best expressed by a shrug of the 
shoulders and the glib observation, “Peace? But it’s 
human nature to fight.” The implications are that 
war is a component part of human nature, and that 
human nature never changes. Both are wrong. 

It is undeniable, as John Dewey has pointed out, 
that “we live because we live.” To survive is a part 
of the human makeup, yet to assume that this im- 
pulse need take the form of war is unwarranted. 
Indeed, psychologists assure us that the so-called 
human nature is largely a social thing, a result of 
education in that word’s broadest context. Travel- 
lers report tribes in various parts of the world that 
settle opposition of interests by various means other 
than bloodshed. Thus, if human nature varies be- 
cause of environment, it is logical to conclude that 
a planned education for peace some day will be 
successful in bringing about the reign of peace. 

No, there is nothing wrong, gauged by logic of 
the head or sentiment of the heart, in the ideal of a 
warless world. Cause for serious concern may exist, 
however, as to the efficacy and trustworthiness of 
the specific means we have created to realize it. 
Two men, sincerely attached to conflicting sides of 
a dispute, nowadays seldom resort to duels. Yet, 


when two great nations, each profoundly convinced 
of the rightness of its cause, radically disagree, 
the world’s present peace machinery appears to be 
inadequate to cope with the problem. 

At such a moment as this, therefore, it behooves 
peace-loving men and women of all nations to think 


discriminatingly, to differentiate between their up 
impeachable ideal of a warless world and the tov 
fallible means set up to attain it. Perhaps ney 
methods for settling international differences mus 
be evolved. Certainly human nature, schooled fo: 
centuries to accept war as a legitimate procedure in 
the resolving of international disputes, must b 
changed through educative processes to have conf 
dence in less destructive alternatives. And that, a: 
Elihu Root has well said, will take time. 


Goethe 


Md arcH twenty-second marks the elapse of o1 
hundred years since, at Weimar, died Johann Wolf 
gang von Goethe. Several German Rotary clubs 
are doing honor to the poet with speeches and pro 
grams, but the occasion is one which Rotarians in 
other lands also might well observe. For Goeth: 
was more than a poet of Germany; he lived before 
the period of national unification. And a broad 
sympathy and understanding gave to his writing a 
touch of universality. Like Shakespeare, he belongs 
to the race. 

Let us not regard Goethe as a classical personag: 
to be embalmed in awe, whose books are to be piled 
on orderly, never-touched library shelves. Pervading 
his writings is a calm optimism that men of 1932 
grievously need. His is not the Pollyanna attitud 
of the unthinking, but rather a courageous belief 
that men can face reality and rise from and through 
it to an abiding faith in the rightness of things. 


The Home -Town Cure 


A FINANCIAL writer suggests that every eighth 
or ninth person surely must have a “scheme’’ for 
routing the depression, judging from the letters, 
telegrams and visitors that inundate his desk and his 
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That semi-facetious observation is followed 
more significant one: 
re is one respect in which the panaceas have 
trikingly similar. Almost without exception 
have something to sell the government. 
lherein is a reason for the lag of economic re- 
Tom the butcher waits for John the grocer 
arries because Phil the printer hesitates be- 
fom the butcher hasn’t paid his subscription. 
\nd so is the vicious circle joined. Everybody waits 
the next man to start, and because the govern- 
t is Everybody, Inc., to it is “the buck passed,” 

d there it stops. The “there oughta be a law” 
complex stalks over the land. 

Governments can do much, and are. But it must 

evident that the depression will not lift until 
individuals, corporations, and communities cease re- 
ying on their messianic hope of government relief 
long enough to generate some trust in their own 
latent powers. Rochester, as readers of this maga- 
zine know, is one city that has vigorously accepted 
the challenge of difficult times, and is winning out. 
Muncie, Indiana, is another. Add to the honor list 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis. And others. 

These communities know that depressions are not 
visitations of evil spirits. They know that economic 
troubles have understandable causes—and cures—just 
as have pneumonia, and rheumatism, and other ills. 
And, while recognizing that a dosage of govern- 
mental relief may help, they also realize that a com- 
plete cure can come only when Tom and John and 
Phil draw on their own medicine cabinets for that 
old-fashioned remedy which is known as Self- 


Reliance. 
Weathervanes for Villages 


A HUNDRED years ago 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States lived on farms and 25 per 
cent in the cities; today the situation is almost exactly 
reversed. There are many sound economic reasons to 
believe that the centralization of population has 
reached the point where the law of diminishing re- 
turns calls for a centrifugal counter-movement. Ob- 
viously, people will not move from cities to towns 
until towns offer an economic lure equal to that of 
urban areas; but already there are signs of that very 
thing being done. 

Super-power projects—long-distance transmission 
of electric power—and gas and oil pipe lines are 
making possible industrial units in the country 
where raw material, sites, and labor are cheaper. 
Villages are throwing off their old inferiority fears, 
and intelligently are studying local economic ad- 








vantages, be they mud baths, pinto beans, water- 
power, airplane landing-fields, or scenery. Scores of 
towns that have jumped in population during the 
past decade are straws in this new economic wind- 
Salinas, California; Klamath Falls, Oregon; Rapid 
City, South Dakota; Pasco, Washington; Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania—to name but a few. 

When the mountain would not go to Mahomet, 
wise old Mahomet went to the mountain. When 
milk and wheat and potatoes—due to expenses of 
distribution—are with difficulty and waste taken to 
the city consumer, he might well move to a small 
community where, with a simpler and less expensive 
distributive system, he can secure such necessities 
more cheaply. Doubtless he will when industrial 
development makes it possible for him to earn 
his living there—and to enjoy the sunny side of 
Main Street. 


Wish - Thinking Is Passing 


“BD repression” and “panic” were taboo words 
a few months ago. We were implored through the 
press and the radio to hush-hush all talk about eco 
nomic conditions save that having a distinctly cheer 
ful-robin inflection. Our business troubles, we glibly 
were assured, were “purely psychological.” Quit 
talking about them and lo! they would vanish as does 
a lowland mist before the streaming morning sun 
shine. 

That attitude, though well-intentioned, was im- 
mature. It took little cognizance of the economic 
trends that were unsound and sure to precipitate 
disaster. As 1932 gets under way, however, the en 
couraging sign of the times is that the wish-thinking 
of 1931 is passing. Strong leaders are emerging from 
the pile, men who do not flinch at facts even though 
they may jolt ideas and practices sanctioned by 
long acceptance. 

Production, they have learned, has been rushing 
along blindly without regard to consumption; and 
the two are out of step with distribution. Waste and 
inefficiency honeycomb many enterprises. Specula- 
tion has popularized false ideas of value. Injustice 
has bitten deep into human relations. Debts for wars 
—past and future—are a millstone around the neck 
of commerce. 

All of us must face up to such distasteful facts and 
to their implications. As we do, the depression’s 
“psychological factor’—which in plain English is 
fear—will be displaced by a heartening confidence. 
There is much truth in the adage that a problem well 
understood is already half-solved. 














By Marinus Barbeau 


| is something strangely un-American 


in the Northwest Coast of North America. The 
farther north toward Alaska one goes the more 
exotic its features. The dark green drapery of the 
forests looks semi-tropical along the inland channels 
that reflect trees and mountains like a mirror. Tall 
evergreens — hemlock, pines, and cedars — stand 
everywhere heavy with moisture, some of them real 
giants. Small native villages in the coves, soft vistas 
in the morning mists, and deep mountain gorges 
evoke reminiscences of other lands, 
away from this continent. Faint, 
stray memories of a bygone age seem 
to bestir themselves. 

When I first travelled along the 
coast, from Vancouver to Ketchikan, 
some years ago, I felt that I had 
come nearer the tropics. Here was 
the jungle as described in the tales 
of Conrad. At other moments I had 
reminiscences of the Orient, of Asia. 
Fleecy clouds surrounded mountain 
peaks that were covered with snow, 
as they are depicted in Nippon 


This ceremonial mask made by 
Northwest Coast natives resem- 
bles those still in use among their 

Asiatic cousins. 








The mouth of the Nass River, on Portland Canal, which divides Alaska from British Col 


The Saga of the Northwest 








Whence came the Indian? A coast- 
al tour from Seattle to Alaska an- 
swers the question, for here dwel 
natives unmistakably Mongolian, 
water-colors. Just as the map showed it, 
coming nearer to Japan. The currents across ¢! 
Pacific brought the balmy air from the South § 
just as they at times drag uprooted trees for tl 
sands of miles from Micronesia and _ beach 

on western shores. 

As we landed at Albert Bay, the smell of the sali 
weeds pinched our nostrils. I could see long kel; 
tubes floating in the water 
and “sea cucumbers” 
the rock crevices. Th 
boards we walked on wer 
slippery with moisture: 
they rested on posts driven 
into the muskeg. Entering 
the Indian village I had 
the first direct contact 
with things I had read 
of in books or seen 
pictures. 





Indian women squatted 
on platforms in front of 
the village, facing the sea, 
their shawls drawn around 
their foreheads. The) : 





were sullen and motion- 














stone idols before a Chinese temple. Behind them plank 
od in a row, and children peeped at us with bridled eves, 
doorways. Tall carved pillars—totem poles—decorated the 
ints; their grotesque figures stared at us like ghosts from the 
t world—the Thunder-bird, the Wolf. the Whale. and angered 
Seq-emonsters. 
A CHIEF approached from the other end of the village (1 
earned later that this had been arranged for our benefit), staff in 
hand, a woven root hat on his head, like that of Japanese fisherfolk, 
and wrapped in a goat wool blanket. His stockings were knit of 
thick wool with zig-zag designs white, red, and green. His stately 
demeanor was one never to forget. He was more impressive than a 
¢ on a throne. He did not look at us. We moved aside to let 

1 Pass. 

His features were massive, his complexion like reddish copper. 

was something of the grizzly bear in him—the grizzly bear 

f his mountains which he must have hunted many times. Yet he 
yas distinctly a Mongolian. He was thick and squatty. I thought 
f Buddha, after he had gone—a Buddha that had journeyed all 
way from Manchuria, across the Siberian wastes and the strait 

f Bering, then down the west coast to the country of the American 

(1VCS. 

He was a Kwakiutl, a fisherman who used to hunt whales with 
his tribesmen and capture sea-lions in the old days. How different 
those people were from the Indians of the prairies, the Blackfeet or 
the Sioux. Whereas the prairie rovers coveted nothing but buffalo 
meat, the Kwakiutl depended on the sea for their subsistence; 


ph nograph ’s ear is here rec ording Chief Earthquake (above) carries 
Vass River Indian songs for the on his head the Thunder-bird, 
nal Museum of Canada. Similari- his family emblem, and wears a 

the structure of Indian and gorgeous hand-woven blanket. 
Mongolian languages confirm other Chief Gurhsan (right), “The 
vidence of Asiatic migrations to Gambler,” still dons his gala 


North America. costume and gaunt mask. 
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their food was salmon, seal-blubber, and candle-fish 
could not travel any distance without their one-p; 
hollowed out from the trunks of huge cedars. 

There was the same contrast in the features of peor 
Faces of the Alert Bay people were broad and square; their », 
were flat and their jaws massive. They were short and broad 
stature. Often they had bow legs, as if from their habit of gq ” 
ting in canoes. Their physiognomy, quite different from {| 
the prairie nomads, was decidedly Mongolian. I could | 
fellow-visitors say, “But these people are not American Indi, 
they are Asiatics.” More than ever it seemed that we had a); 
gone over the border, from America into the realm of t! 


Dragon, beyond the sea. 


Bios: first impressions of what we may call America’s Asia: 



































Coast remained unchanged in the course of subsequent ‘WI 

Whether the approach to the Alaskan border was through Sear; vhe 

and Vancouver northwards or through the Yellow-head , It 

westwards across the Rockies, the experience was repeated. | The 

was like gradually passing from the American highland with ;: Rot: 

eagle-plumed red Indians, its dry scented grass, its sun-baked pub 

hills, and wind-swept spaces, into the lower, more intimate sp! ss 

of the jungle and the sea, where soft mists hang low till lat run 

the day and tropical rains in the winter | Continued on pac mos 

1S, 

Totem-pole making doesn’t date Daniel Weerath, known | 

back to Columbus’ day, and Wings,” is one of the best Indian our 

shows a marked Asiatic influence. ters on the upper Skeena Rive Id 

Contrary to general opinion, to- trophies here exhibited include veat 

tem-poles are not worshipped but prized beaver, marten, mink o’ 
are simply family records. fisher, wolverine, and bear pelt 
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Busy Boys Are Happy Boys 


py 8. Kendrick Guernsey 


National Boys’ Week Committee for the United States 


We've Mother’s Days, and Father’s Days, 
And days for this and that, 
With days to burn the rubbish up, 
And feed the homeless cat; 
Whole weeks to save, and weeks to bathe, 
And weeks to stifle noise, 
Now, let us have a single week 
To think about the boys. 
—S1 TANHAUSER. 


: : HEN a raw recruit asked General Sheridan, 


“What can I do?” the reply was: “Jump in any- 
where. There’s fighting all along the line!” 

It is so with Boys’ Week, April 30 to May 7. 
There’s something for every Rotarian, for every 
Rotary club to do in this eight-day program to focus 
public attention on boys. Freckled, tousled, be- 
spectacled, breathless, always-excited—take the mill- 
run of boys as they come, and they are about the 
most important asset our planet 
has, unless it be their sisters. 

“Last year I gave fifty dollars to 
our Boys’ Week budget,” a friend 
told me a few days ago, “but this 
year—well, you know.” 

“That’s just it” was my answer. 
“We want you more than your 


rade. 


Suggested Program 
For Boys’ Week, 
April 50 to May 7 
SATURDAY, April 

Boys’ Loyalty Day 


SUNDAY, 


making, not mature men with trained judgment. 

But one of the delights of boy s work 1s to see 
how men whose hearts are right overcome that 
natural barrier of age. It is never long before their 
essential boy-mindedness comes to the top. Long 
banished memories of swimming-holes, and camp 
ing trips, and bashful moments at valentine parties, 
surge to consciousness, bringing with them the 
mental attitude that enables a man to help a boy— 
just because he understands. 

Maybe we can’t give money to the Boys’ Week 
budget as once we did, but each of us can give to 
the cause what is far more important: ourselves. 
What if our financial sheets do show diminishing 
returns, here is an opportunity to secure dividends 
in lasting personal satisfactions by helping young- 
sters get squared away with the fascinating, puzzling 
world around them. 

Every Rotary club has its 
boys’ work committee. May | 
suggest that Item No. 1 for 
30 the man who wants to do a 
Pa- big thing is to call up the 





chairman and ask, like the 


May 1—Boys’ oa LE SPAS 
; , rookie,” “What can I do to 





money. You, with a few hours and 
a genuine interest in the project, 
can do more for it this year than 
you did last year with your dollars.” 

No one can buy goodness by the 
gallon and pour it into boys, as one 
does gasoline for his automobile. 
Boys just don’t work that way. Dol- 
lars may help, of course, ‘in put- 
ting over the program, but there 
is no substitute in existence for a 
sincere, active interest in the young- 





Day in Churches. 
MONDAY, May 2—Boys’ 
Day in Industry. 
TUESDAY, May 3—Boys’ 
Day in Schools. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4— 
Boys’ Day in Entertain- 
ment and Athletics. 
THURSDAY, May 5— 
Boys’ Health Day and 
Evening at Home. 
FRIDAY, May 6—Boys’ 
Day in Citizenship. 
SATURDAY, May 7— 
Boys’ Day Out of Doors. 





help?” Perhaps that call will 
hearten a discouraged com 
mittee to go ahead with local 
Week 


when it was on the point of 


observance of Boys’ 
giving the project up. Certain- 
ly if a half dozen Rotarians 
enthusiastically volunteer their 
assistance to the boys’ work 
committee, and it gets behind 
the Boys’ Week Council, or 
whatever the local machinery 


ster, his hobbies, his ambitions, his enthusiasms. 
Boys have an uncanny intuition for detecting fakes 
when it comes to sympathetic understanding. 
Some adults make the mistake of forgetting that 
youngsters are not grown men. They carry their 
stern office or shop manner into their relations with 
boys. They unbend with difficulty. They fail to 
realize that twelve-year olds are personalities-in-the- 


is, Momentum will be engendered that will make 
the event a benefit to the community of the first 
order. Here is an opportunity for boys-grown-tall. 

Boys’ Week is well organized. The National Boys’ 
Week Committee for the United States, under the 
chairmanship of Walter W. Head, has planned an 
eight-day program so flexible, it can be adapted to 
any community, regardless of size. 
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Refore and After 


Bo delegates and their ladies, the twenty 


+ 


third annual convention of Rotary International 
at Seattle, June 20-24, will afford the opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with a rich treasury of 
rare natural scenery, much of it associated with 
Indian lore. 

All continental trails leading to Seattle pass 
through regions which, though widely publi 
cized, are too little known by natives of both 
Canada and the United States. Many conven 
tioners will doubtless seize the opportunity to 
spend a little-longer-than-usual vacation in some 
of the playgrounds. The following pages give a 


hint of what is in store. 


This fine totem pole is on the Government 
House grounds at Victoria, British Columbia. 
Totem poles depict the heraldic history of the 

Indian families erecting them. 


[he Olympte Mountains provide a skyline for the 
famous Oak Bay golf course at Victoria. 


Phot British Columbia Government Service 
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A thousand feet | 

rim of an extinct volcano ; 
the surface of Crater Lg} 
Oregon. The water is sti}. 
ingly blue and reache; , 
maximum depth of aie 
feet. 


The hand of man 
has helped Mother 
Nature to make 
this bower in Stan- 
ley Park, at Van- 
couver, British Co- 
lumbia, a place of 
beauty. The mon- 
ument beneath the 
tall fir tree 1s the 
President Harding 
Memorial. 


Photo: (left): Southern Pacific 
Railroad 
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Great Northern Railway 















»: Canadian Pacific Ratlway 











Loath to leave their old 
hunting grounds, Black- 
feet Indians still guide 
their nimble ponies over 
mountain trails. T his 
picture was snapped in 
Glacier National Park, 
Montana. 

















Photo; Chicago, Mtlwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Ratlroad 


Luxurious transcontinental trains 
now hurry through defiles such 
this, Montana Canyon, once known 


only to Indians, trappers, scouts. 


The tourists (upper right) are look 
ing towards famous Pikes Peak, 
Colorado, landmark for the gold 
See kers of 49, who used to scrawl 
on their covered u agons the legend: 
“Pikes Peak or Bust.” And—many 


went busted. 


Nature supplied the frame for this 
unusual view of the Pacific coast at 
Cedar Creek, north of Gray's Har- 
bor, Washington. In the distance is 

discernible the Isle de Dolores. 
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Pacific Coasters 
Nn ge theworld 
10wW a more 

eath-taking road 
han the Columbia 

River highway. 

Here it ts (below, 

ight) at the en 

trance of Oneonta 
tunnel. 
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\ gentle reader, this 

not a Swiss landscape. It's 
the view from Jasper Park 
Lod ge, d {lhe ‘la, ( ‘anada : 
looking over some of the 
foothills to Mount Edith 
Cavell, 


The “Cody en 
trance’ to Yellou 
stone Park gives 
the visitor such 
views as this (be 
low ) of . fvalanche 
Peak, as seen from 
Sylvan Pass. Feu 
scenic regions in 
the United States 
have the perennial 
lure that Yellou 

stone has with its 
hot springs, gey 

sers, canyon, and 


lake. 
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Catalina Island (below )—with storied Avalon Bay 
three hours from Lo: 
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Has Youth Really Revolted? 


By Colonel Roy F. Farrand 


F President 
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» U, S. Association of Military Schools and Colleges 


UST last evening I was a guest at a dinner party 
hriving little city where I was filling a speaking 
engagement. There were eight men at the table. One 
wie a retired army officer. One was a college profes- 
sor. One was a business man. A high-school prin- 
cipal, the superintendent of schools, a lawyer and a 


inat 


clergyman completed the circle. 
We had talked of the depression; of the situation 


: in the Orient; of the possibilities of war and quite 


naturally, perhaps, the conversation drifted around 
«9 the state of America’s preparedness, and from that 
to the military training of our youth. 

It was interesting to note the unqualified agree- 
ment of all the gentlemen present as to the positive 
educational value of military training. 

Said the college professor: “The only military 
training I ever had was what I received in college. 
Of all the courses I took in college, I rank the mili- 
tary course as second in importance as far as its value 
to me was concerned. In other words, I rank only 
one course ahead of the military.” 

Said the retired army officer: “Frankly I never 
gave much thought to the effect of military training 
upon boys until I was ordered here three years ago 
totake command of the high-school R. O. T. C. unit. 
My experience here has made me tremendously en- 
thusiastic for it. It is almost impossible for me to 
believe yet the changes I see going on before my 
very eyes in these boys. Better carriage, greater alert- 
ness, more self-reliance, increased dependability.” 

“By the way,” said I, as later the conversation be- 
gan to lag, “did any of you good Rotarians chance 
to see the ‘panning’ I got in the February issue of 
Tue Rotarian?” 

“Did we,” said the colonel, “I’ve been wanting to 
ask you all evening if you saw it.” 

“It would have been difficult,” I replied, “for me 
not to see it. Friends from as far south as Florida 
and as far west as California have been writing me 
about it. They have been suggesting all sorts of 
courses of action for me to follow, from writing a 
fulminating retort to instituting a suit for libel. My 


Wherein a military man rises to 
disagree with some opinions ad- 
vanced last month in these col- 


umns by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 


own thought thus far has been to do nothing about 
it. In a long period of quasi-public life I have tried 
to follow the philosophy of the man who said ‘Never 
explain. Your friends don’t need it and your ene- 
mies won't believe it.’ ” 

“But will you tell us,” said one of the company, 


“what your own reaction to that article was?” 


bs 

g WILL do that gladly. From the internal evi- 
dence of that article I deduce that it was written by 
a kindly 


youth have been gathered not from direct contacts 


gentleman, whose ideas of modern 
but from reading. Who has attained to a remark- 
able success against the handicap of (or by the help 
of) an inferiority complex. Who has idealized youth, 
and who has permitted his facile and trenchant pen 
to stray into fields in which his knowledge is far 
from complete.” 

All of which is apropos of the article in the Feb- 
ruary Rotarian captioned “The Revolt of Youth” 
and with reference to which I am departing from 
my usual attitude at the request of the editor of that 
excellent periodical. 

All my life (and I have attained to the ripe age of 
fifty-six) I have been in direct personal contact with 
American boys and young men. They have made 
me their confidant. They have come to me with 
their problems. They have discussed with me their 
hopes and fears; their ambitions and aspirations. 
They have told me their love affairs. 

Not long ago a young man of twenty-five came 
to me from the Pacific Coast to seek my advice in a 
knotty problem of personal conduct. I happened to 
know that in making the journey he had passed 
through Kansas City where his father lives. I said 
to him “Why didn’t you stop off at Kansas City 
and talk this over with your father?” 

“Because,” said he, “I knew that any advice | 
might receive from my [Continued on page 51] 
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ur Readers’ Open Forum 


“The Only .. . Bunk” 


To the Editor: 
February 


numbers 


It does seem to me that the 
RoTARIAN is one of the most attractive 
you have ever put out—a delightful example 
of the modern printer’s art. Type, press-work, 
pictures, Cover, ctc., periect, 

The only bit of bunk (really a large chunk) 
is the article on “The Revolt of Youth.” An 
author who refers to “honor thy father and 
thy mother” as a wornout tag, is not worthy 
a place in THe Rorarian. 

J. H. SPENCER 


Buffalo, New York. 


In Bad Taste 
Editor, THe RoTarRiaNn: 

In reference to the article appearing in the 
February Rorarian, “The Revolt of Youth,” by 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, I consider the entire ar 


ticle in bad taste and a wholesale indictment ot 
those who cannot properly be classed as youth. 
However, the really objectional and harmful 
portion of the discussion appears on pages 52 
and 53 and deals with military training in gen 
eral and that carried on in our schools and 
colleges in particularly. 

We Rotarians are given to viewing our serv- 
ice publication as a vehicle for steadfast adher- 
ence to the principle of truth, tolerance, good- 
will, and the fundamental virtue of national 
patriotism. The statements referred to would 
seem to violate all of these essentials as they 
present a controversial matter in a one-sided 
and highly colored way. The statements and 
expressions of opinion are objected to as being 
based on half-truths, presenting as facts ideas 
not well-established or generally accepted, and 
as being contrary to the precepts of ethical con- 
sideration and respect for the honorable occu- 
pations of others. Finally the sentments ex- 
pressed are susceptible of an interpretation glor- 
ifying a brand of pacifism and disloyalty not 
compatible with good citizenship. 

It is the sentiment of the Boonville Rotary 
Club, expressed in the form of a 100 per cent 
resolution at our weekly meeting, that indivi- 
dually, and as a club, we protest against the 
publication by Rorarian of articles of this na 
ture. We also believe that some measure should 
be put in effect to counteract the feeling of dis- 
cord already initiated. We await a statement 
of policy of Rotary International on the subject 
in question. 

D. E. Hooper 


President, Boonville Rotary Club 


(1) Rotary International has adopted no pol- 
icy either for or against military training in 
schools and colleges; (2) Tue Rotarian, be- 
lieving the way to “truth and tolerance” 1s 
through honest opinions of competent men hon- 
estly expressed, was pleased to publish “The 
Revolt of Youth.’ By the same token, these 
open-forum present Rotarian 
Hooper's letter and others commenting PRO or 
con, on Mr. Calkins’ article. The discerning 
reader, of course, will weigh the opinions ex- 
pressed, and, in the light of their reasonable- 
ness, modify or confirm Ats own.—EpiTor. 


columns . will 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, settiny 4 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brie} a: » 
J of PC 


“Flamboyant Youth Unleashed” 


Editor, THe Rorarian: 

It has been with some definite satisfaction 
that many of us have noted a marked improve- 
ment in every department of THE Rotarian for 
some time past. Your contributors have offered 
something both helpful and interesting in most 
instances. Of course it is not possible to pre- 
sent in every issue articles that please every- 
body, neither is it to be expected that all will 
agree entirely upon any given subject. But as 
an approving reader, | desire to register objec- 
tion to the article “Revolt of Youth” in the 
February number: This contributor seems to 
speak with confidence and assurance upon a 
most grave matter with a garrulous and flip- 
pant manner. His whole bent seems to savor 
of that element of all ages who have been satis- 
fied with self and confident without reason. 

In the first place, he uses the term “youth” 
with apparent great ambiguity—it may easily 
span from the cradle to old age; he overlooks 
the fact that every branch of human life is 
builded upon experience which comes to us 
thru years—or old age if you please! Our 
schools and colleges have changed, not because 
of youth—but for youth. He leaves the infer- 
ence that all boys and girls have been exploited 
by their elders for the simple joy of retaining 
authority; and that the world is in its pitiful 
state because it has not been turned over to 
youth to run. Society has enacted needful laws 
both to protect and perpetuate itself based upon 
the weakness of the human race, and every one 
knows that most weakness is based on unstabil- 
ity—and unstability is immaturity. 

Mr. Calkins would release the world to those 
who would build another Babel or reenact 
again the Crusades; solely because of untutored 
and unbounded enthusiasm for their own pro- 
gram. Has constituted and parental control 
produced the Two-gun Crowleys’ and _ their 
kind? Does Mr. Calkins not know that an in- 
creasing large percentage of the criminals of 
our day, are flamboyant youth unleashed? Who 
can say that it comes from restraint or control? 
I am not unmindful of some of the abuses Mr. 
Calkins speaks of and alludes to, and they do 
account for many of our failures. 

On the other hand I agree that there are 
many instances of stellar contributions to busi- 
ness, literature, etc., upon the part of compara- 
tive youth—but these are instances of unusual 
individuality, not the result of removed restraint. 

In fact, on the contrary they are invariably 
the result of cooperation of experience gained 
thru age, and precocity. Subjects of such mag- 
nitude that take in the whole perspective of 
history and compass the human race, should 
not be regaled into such light and jocular veins. 
Such utterances from men of accepted leader- 
ship and authority, may be the immediate cause 
of such unhappy revolt against constituted au- 
thority as to disrupt or contribute, to the dis- 
ruption of society in a very alarming measure. 

Let us have unvarnished truth by all means, 
but let it be weighed in the light of human ex- 
perience rather than spontaneous egoism. 

CLaupE D. PEAKE 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Mission, Texas. 


“They Only Fight” 
To the Editor: 


l am a Rotarian, some four 
of the Leavenworth, Kansas. 
now in my fourth year met 
Bloomington club. I have enjo 
ship very much, I believe there js q 
Rotary or I should not belong to it. | thin. , 
business men of the world can do muct ii 
ironing out those problems that lead 
But I think this can be done and 
without an effort to destroy 

We must remain a national entit 
nation are to exercise any influc 
affairs. I believe in peace. Soldi 
made wars, they only fight in tl Wa 
the results of the mistakes of stat 
statesmen fail they turn to the 
the time comes that all nations 
their arms—human nature will by ¢ 


have changed very materially—then the | 
States can fall in line. But until that 
comes there are a lot of Rotarians w 

in a reasonable degree of perparedness, | 


ene of those. 

We believe this sincerely, just as. since 
as Catholic, Jew and Protestant believe in t 
respective faiths. You would object to 
ing an article attacking these members 
beliefs. We, and I know I voice tl 
of thousands of Rotarians, object to th 
tion in THE Rotarian of such arti 
“Revolt of Youth” by Calkins in the | 
issue. The particular part of this arti 


which I object is that part on pages 52 and 5 


regarding Military Training. 

I am sending you the following cli 
taken from a pamphlet, Milita: 
Survey, which has statements from some 
four college presidents. These men all end 





military training. 

May I ask that you publish this lette: 
the clippings that I am sending you. | 

O. P. Rosersox 

Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Note: Lack of space prevents publi 
clippings which contained statement 
presidents of twelve primary and se 
leges of U. S. A., endorsing the R.0.1 
serve Officers Training Corps).—t 


“Pleasing . . . Modern” 


To the Editor: 


At this time I want to congratu! 
responsible for the magazine up 
quality. It is a very high-type g 
think it is much better now than 1t 
been during the past dozen or 
have been reading it. In additi 
lent articles that appear each mot 
is pleasing and modern. Anyone 
clined to think will profit by readi 

The above paragraph is not me 


} 


sincere and comes from one wh 
the newspaper and publishing busi 


past thirty-five years. 


Witt G. Ross 


Secreta 
Frankfort, Indiana. 
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I THE Rotary wheel wabbling? 

Several months ago “a son of a Rotarian” charged 
that it is, that Rotary has complacently dropped into 
the slipper-and-armchair stage of senescence, that 
ing men no longer are attracted to membership. 
In the resultant discussion, each of the young crit- 
ics assertions was challenged. And above is the latest 
evidence to prove he was in error. 

When an idea gets into the living of men in such 
a way as to make their sons also want to possess it, 
then the sponsoring organization need not fear. It 
has the best insurance policy in the world against the 
uch-advertised ills of old age. 
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Kerr Reid 
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Fathers and Sons in Fort Worth Rotary 


The Fort Worth (Texas) Rotary Club has six pairs of fathers 
Buffalo (New York) has another 


remarkable “two-generation” record—to be chronicled pictort 


and sons, pictured above. 


ally in an early issue. The Forth Worth worthies: 
Top row—J. B. Baker and Edward Baker (florists); William 


Monnig and Otto Monnig (dry goods retailing). 


Center row—Fred Mueller and Louis Mueller (funeral direct 
ing); Ed Shotts, Sr., and Ed Shotts, Jr., (electrical supplies, 
retailing). 

Bottom row—W. T. Ladd (honorary) and Homer Ladd (hous 
hold furniture retailing); A. W. Cottar (past service) and 

A. Hampton Cottar (glass-retailing ). 
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To popularize the cause of dts- 
armament, Topeka (Kansas) Ro- 
have endorsed a project 
originated by Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon for posting highways. 
Already fifteen billboards, like 
the one pictured, have been put 
up along the road from Topeka 
to Kansas City. The sum of one 


farians 


hundred dollars was contributed 
by the Topeka club for the pur- 
pose. Dr. Sheldon, an honorary 
Rotarian, is widely known as a 


clergyman and author. 


Kotary Around the World 


Action is the keynote of Rotary. Wherever men get toget 


Brazil 


Stabilize Banks 


CaMPpos—Campo Rotarian I ntl out 


lined a plan to aid local banks in making pos 


\ j 
sible the release of credit for w 


rthy iustria 


] 


ind agricultural enterprises. 


Peru 

l rge Free Medical Aid 
AREQuUIPA—Encouraged by the success of 

their tree dental clinic for school children, 

which was held some time ago, Arequipa Ro 

tarians recently appealed to the Peruvian gov 

ernment to furnish tree medical treatment for 


all school children, 


France 


“Dans Paris” 


Paris—A delegation of London Rotarians 
were guests of the Paris Rotary Club, on Feb 
ruary 3, returning the visit which P Rotar 
ians paid them last year 
“Renseignement™ 

Nice—The Rotary Club of Nice recently es 
tablished a secretariat in the Agence Havas at 
13, Place Massena Any Rotarian desiring in 
fermation concerning a tmp to Nice can get it 


by applying to the secretary of the Nice Rotary 


Club at the above address 


a 
Chile 
“Movie” Provides Funds 


QutLtora—Quillota| Rotarians, every year, 


send sixty poor boys and girls to the beach for 


provided by the owner 
Rotarian 
Wednesday 


over to the 


an outing. Funds are 


of the local “movie,” a The entire 


afternoon 


Rotary 


box office receipts from 


performances are turned 


club for this purpose. 


Sponsor Carpentr) 


CoroneLt—The Coronel Rotary Club recent- 


ly opened a manual-training department in the 
local high school, furnishing all the tools and 


other necessary equipment. 
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ARS 


symbol of the cogged wheel, there you will find organ: 


following pages give a review of Rotary’s aims and obje: ft ( 


at 
China 


Wanted: Peace 


SHANGHAI—Shanghai Rotarians recently sent 
} 


i letter to all the clubs in China and Japan, 
isking | 


mntlict between the two countries 


them to do their utmost to stay armed 


Spain 


Perfume Exposition 


Barcelona | 


BARCELONA Rotarians sponsored 


an exhibition recently, at which the pertumes 


manufactured in their city were displayed. 

1482 Printing Press in Use 
MaLtorca—The Rotary Club of Mallorca, a 

ago, placed a tablet on the 


short time bronze 


house in which the oldest printing press in 
Europe, made in 1482, is still in use by de- 
scendants of the original owner. 


Australia 


Orthopaedia 
MeELsourNE—Aid for children who have been 

victims of infantile paralysis, will be one of 

the principal activities of the Melbourne Rotary 

Club during the year of 1932. 

Foster Scouting 

-Ballarat 


£25, to aid the local Boy 


Rotary-Anns at Work 


Rotarians recently gave 


Scout work. 


BALLARAT 


Mount GamBiER—Mount Gambier Rotary- 
Anns, through benefit luncheons and _after- 
noon teas, recently were able to present the 


District Trained Nursing Society with the sum 

of £105. 

Help Fatherless Boys 
PertH—Each Perth 

signed a fatherless boy, for whose welfare he 


Rotarian has been as- 


will be responsible. 


£120 for Hospital 

PARRAMATTA—Members of the Parramatta 
Rotary Club, of late, have been busy with bene- 
fit functions for the local hospital, and thus far 
£120 have been raised. 


Argentina 


{ttendance Calculator ( 


La PLata—A table, wit 


taries can calculate, easil 
centage of weekly and 
recently devised by Berna 
omer of the Observatory of | 


and secretary of the La Plata |} R 


Would Revise Histories 


Buenos ArrES—AIl cl 
District have been asked 
write a letter to the minist 
tion, urging him to have th Conce 


revised so as to eliminat 


might be: offensive to anothe: 


England 


Recreation for Jobless 


SUNDERLAND—Sunderland 


been instrumental in providin 


reational facilities for the 


employed. 

Gia 2 7 

Children’s Wing 
DaRLINGTON—An_ ambitiot 

work started by the | gt tary ¢ 

Club eighteen months ago, “ 


raise £10,000 for the buildu 


was 


wing on the local hospital. 
Vitamins for Invalids 


DorKinc—Dorking Rotariai 


tients at the local hospital 


tables throughout the year. 

A Unique Service? 
SMETHWICK—Automobiles 
digent people who wish to visit 
atives at the local hospital, ha‘ 
by Smethwick Rotarians for t! 

Impromptu Talks 
BarKinc—The Barking Rot i E 
month ts 











decided that once a 
bers should give a speech. If t! 
fails to respond, the meeting 





to an open discussion. 








ont Rotary Club re 
féte for the beneht ot 


this community. 





Hong Kong 
Meet 


H 





Rotary Clubs of Hong 


ently held a joint meet 








the two cities on board 


mole £10¢ ke} 

BAN ,—Banff Rotarians are contem- 
hockey promoters, as they 
contributing ten-cents week- 
osed of public-school boys 


were maintained. At the : if 
| 
I 


a banquet was given for th 





ir Sponsors. 


Cooperating with the Madison Rotary Club, Delavan Rotarians recentl) 
were hosts to students from other lands at the Unit ty of Wisconsin. 
Here they are, s nap pe da at the fam Ld S Yerkes Obse rl ator \ The represe nt 


Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hawai 





N. S The Yarmouth Rotary 
October, raised over $1,7 
’ Y i 

work. Mexico, South . 





N. B.—A central welfare bureau had been carried on in a ard Egypt 
| charities was recently es- Was organized under a it I thi bibs a ? 
) 
‘1 1 ' ‘ rs ? ") 
Fredericton Rotary Club. More than 2,5 need " investigated. Presents Table Gong 


ded, and aided Catro—The Cai Kota Club recent 


’ur.—Montreal Rotarians and : 
visited the sanitarium at St Czechoslovakia 


gave a concert tor the pa Honor Dr. Rudolf Lukes 


. ee a United States 
Farmers Night ly elected Dr. Rudolf Lukes t norar $soo A Month 


Es, Ont.—‘‘Farmers’ Night bership. Dr. Lukes, who 1 d t lopEKA, Kans.—lI the first four month 
go by the St. Catherine’s Rotary in his seventieth birthda has for 1 ) irs >. Topeka Rotariatr ’ edged the } 
success. Every Rotarian in- maintained a_ tuber ir nitariut tor t + ¢ each mont 


an agriculturist whom he poor peo} 


1 


le of the 1 init fund 


Red C . Booklets ; 
ted Cross India Morais, Itt.—In re 


be interested in the program. 


Or The total proceed f tw ; 
. .¢ < } ceeas oO Wo . , —_ : re — , ® , > 
;, Fight Opium Traffic of Indian relics w Morri 
sponsored by the Ottawa Ro é ; ; p 
- ( sent to Rotaria herga Ita i \ 
unted to $1,034.16, which was Catcutta—Calcutta Rotaria soil dais: “ee. Salbinies ‘oincaieal ania ai 
D ] ] } et ; * 
Red Cross mended that a clause be ins da in Opi , , ' 1 
k Bill ; ondents two fine booklet ie about | 
Smoking Bill, to the eflect that the l rf ' 
= ie ; : va ind the other telling of Rotary activiti 
Ne W Zealand eases to registered . OK¢ ; -_ I + Teals 
duced so that the whole trade ay be aboli 1 
fa ee . ' I, Ie pce Spture 
Cie J in ten years’ time. The Calcutta Rotary Club 1s Past, Present, Future 
Chrough instigation of the Dune also interested in financing the building of a BippEFOoRD-SAco, Mz A program wa 
Club, welfare aid, which heretofore hut at the tuberculosis sanitarium at Jadavpur ited recently at the regular weekly meetings 


the Biddeford-Saco Rotary Club, at whi 


ree speakers di | ed the past the present 


man a cog!” La Crosse (Wisconsin) Rotarians carry out the Ro- itt 


‘ 


the future of Rotar 


To Dedicate Park 


emblem idea in the arrangement of their tables at weekly luncheons. 


Boz—EMAN, Mont.—T] establishis 
Waterton-Glacier Internationa Peace Park 
further to strengthen the friendly bond betwee 
the United States and Canada, has been mad 


sible by the Rotary clubs 1n Montana 
Alberta, Canada. The dedication of thi 
will take place at a time convenient for R 
tarians going to the Seattle Convention, to be 
present for the ceremon 
Record Time? 

Mount VERNON, Mo In thirty minut 
time, twenty-four men recently signed as cha 
ter members, and thus was formed the Mou 
Vernon Rotary Club. 
$1 Apiece 

CuyaHoca Fatis, O.—Cuyahoga Rotariar 


recently voted to give one dollar apiece, to 





the local crippled children’s fund. 




















v 








The Orizaba (Mexico) Rotary Club, though it has but nineteen members, 
annually entertains orphan children of the city. Four hundred attended 


the 19 21 


fe stival, at 


Flag Program Presented 


which toys, candy, clothing, and other gifts were 





IRONWoob, Micu An internationa ro 
yram was recent given before th vood 
Rotary Club, by public-school pupils of th 

irth cle Flags of twenty-six countries 

vade by the children, were displ 1 and a 
talk was given about each. 

Sick Children See Show 

Queens Boroucu, N. Y M in 700 

uldren, patients of the St. Joh Hospital, 
were recently entertained at a theater New 
York City by Queens Borough Rotarian 
$1 a Year 

CorTLAND, N. Y By taxing it $1 
per capita, the Cortland Rotary C able 
to make a goodly donation every to the 
State Association for Crippled Child: 
Celebrate by Radio 

WicuitTa, Kans, Commemorati intl 
George Washington’: th birthda Ro 
tary’s twenty-seventh birthday, club f th 
Eighth District broadcast a full program from 
Station KFBI, Milford, Kans., on bruary 
twenty-third, at 6:30 p. m. All the clubs of 
this district had been asked to hold their week 
ly meeting on this night, so as to b ticipants 
in this district-wide program. 

“Ol’ Man River” 
SUMNER, MIss In spite of the flood waters 


which covered the streets 


city, Sumner Rotarians 


ing in boats. 


Host to Students 
Wis 
Object 


Beaver Dam, 
Rotary’s Sixth 


they had 


put 
when students 
who are 


as guests in their homes. 


Greet Clubs Via Au 


Hor Sprincs, ARK Che 
Club gave a radio program 
station KTHS, at which tu 
Rotary clubs. 

Plan Benefit Show 

SrroupsspurRG, Pa.—The 
Club has been very active 


went 


Be: 


attending the University of 


to a 


Dam 


to we 


ive! 


rk 


from other 


‘ 


Hot Spring 


on Januar 


Stroudsburg 


in every <« 


and highways o 


recent 


7, 


Wisconsin, 


ne they vrec 


ct 


over! 


1 other 


Rotary 


nit 


distributed liberally. 


project of that 
student-loan fund, 


city playgrounds and Boy Scouts, and is now 


maintains a $2,5¢ 
to the 


vicinity It 


gives financial aid 


planning a benefit show for the hospital. 


Conduct Tonsil Clinic 


SaLissury, N. C.—The Salisbury Rotary Club 


Monsors a tonsil clinic which gives treatment, 
ratis, to about 100 children every year. 
Food for Malnourished 

Lacuna Beacu, Cacir.—Laguna Beach Ro- 
tarians are caring for undernourished children 


in the public schools here. 
Clothe Eleven Children 


Riversip—E, Carir.—Members of the River- 
side Rotary Club have been providing clothing 
for eleven children at the County Health Camp, 
and have also donated $1,600 to provide equip 


ment at the local hospital for crippled children. 


Wood of Many Nations 


Ca.ir.—Because_ the of 


red- 


LAKEPORT, secretary 
Lakeport Rotary Club sent samples of 
of the 


him 


the 


wood to clubs in various parts world, 


asking that they 
their native wood, Lakeport Rotarians now have 
a Rotary 
many kinds of wood from other nations. 


“World 


in return send pieces of 
made of 
Over 


United 


wheel mounted on a shield 


the shield these words: 


Through Rotary.” 


Offered $1,000 Reward 

DENVER, CoL_o.—The Rotary Club 
offered a reward of $1,000 for the arrest and 
Benjamin P. 
abducted 


are 


Denver 


of the kidnapers of 
Rotarian, who was recently 
armed thugs. Mr. Bower later 
leased, unharmed, after having been held cap- 
tive for five days. 


To Build Camp 


Jackson, Miss.—So that the. boys and girls 
of this city will not be ‘‘campless,”” the Jackson 
Rotary Club is stimulating interest in the build- 


conviction 
Bower, a 
was 


by re- 


ing of a $14,000 camp. 
Establish Library 

Ferripay, La.—A free, circulating 
has been established by Ferriday Rotarians for 


this community. 


library 
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Organize Scout District 
LEWISTON-AUBURN, Mj 

Auburn Rotary Club, thr 

Committee, undertook the 


and 


ganizing underwriting 


trict, which heretofore 


and wit 
Christmas hol 


collected and 


definite program 
the 


community 


During 


6,000 toys and distributed t! 


le ged children. 


Buys Prize Steer 

Farco, N. D.—‘Prime R 
f the entrées on a recent 
Fargo Rotary ¢ 
ization had purchased a 
1-H Club, at the annual 


one 


menu of the 


Active 

CuestrerR, S. C.—The ( 
has been very active in c 
ing the past vear. It pror 
dustry for iodine vegetabl 


tains a student loan fund of 
and 


dents in corresponding with 


has interested thirty-six 


countries. 
Rotary-Anns Take Helm 
Ciinton, N. C.—Clinton Rot 


prised at one of 
Rotary-Anns walked in and t 


their recent 


program. 


Hold Trial 


BurLINGTON, IaA.—The ca \ 
perity,”” plaintiff, vs. “U. S. | 
fendant, was recently tried 


Rotarians, with the trial law 


drawn from among the me 


$30,000 for Crippled Childrer 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir.—Sa 
have given more than $3 
for the treatment 


hine years 


dren. 

Give Exchange Programs 
Corona, Catir.—To further int 

Rotary Club re 


members into groups of five o1 


ship, Corona 


one of these groups exchanges 
group from another club, furnis! 


program. 


Fifty Hot Lunches 
SANTA Maria, Catir.—Santa M 


fitt 


have made it possible for 


school children, to have hot lun 


To Award Four Trophies 
DaNnviILLe, Va.—When the cor 
tary clubs of the Fifty-sixth District 
May 
club with the best attendance re 
with the best 
organization 
piece of Rotary work during tl 
the club getting the new 
tween January and May, 1932. 


Swells Fund 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


4-6, four trophies will be a 
second attendan 


which has_ perfor! 


most 


O.—The You 


Club recently received a donati 


its crippled children’s fund fro 
town Boxing Commission. 





Essay Contest 


Daias, TeEx.—Dallas Rotarian t os 
sored an essay contest, open to t “ 
city and county, in connection wit Geore . 
Washington bi-centennial celebrati i url 

* 
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that time has added to ates 1t8 OWN court or gives its own cé ences and, n the necessarilv close 
[his of course introduced — sul this authority. The Shanghai specia timacy, finding out the good qualities of 
xing problems which have court in my husband’s day and up to — each other which naturally leads to good 
increase with the growth 1927, was known as the “mixed court. will. Shanghai not only does this tor 
Three days a week as assessor he sat for the foreigners but tor the Chinese res 
siness interests in Shanghai several months on this tribunal, together dents for they (almost a million of 
huge proportions and the with one Chinese 1 ew and heard them ) comm Irom nem \ ‘ 7) antares: 
tself the repository if not the cases of Chinese offenders against the olten speaking such a different dia ve 
of an enormous amount of !aw. The other three days it was tl that one group cannot understand th« 
ealth. China in the past was duty of a British consular official. other, and thus the barriers are broker 
‘nation’ in the present day [The method of administration ha down ameng them as well. 
icceptance of that term but for been so wisely framed that there rarely 
pon centuries was a collection has sbeen the slightest conflict between tL. International Settlement covers 
| family clans. In no country ations, no attempt on the part of on 5,584 acres or nearly nine square miles 
trong central power in control to outdo another, nor in any way to tak and according to recent published sta 
ts of its territory could a city unfair advantage of a situation fraught tistics has a population of 1,007,868 of 
ternational Shanghai ever have With possibilities of dissatisfaction. In which 971,397 are Chinese. Although 
on exienee. tie al phenomenal fact it seems to have acted just the 1 it is thought of as a foreign settlement, 
would indicate that there was a Verse. It would appear to be a good there are less than 40,000 foreigners r 
t. Among the non-Chinese working example of Rotary’s Sixt siding there. Of these 18,478 are Jap 
are many who are foreigners Object. anese, 7,047 British, 4,000 Americans, 
only, having been born here Shanghai is one of the most cosmo- 3,487 “white” Russians and the other 
( : politan cities on the tace of the earth. 3.459 representing nationalities other 
S a ee ey, could almost say without exaggera- than these. The number of British in 
‘ bIad, 5 b | ] | 1 ] 1 | ] | 
nnmaeet tex. eaal deo tion that only the jungle dwellers lack cludes 1,177 British India subjects. Che 
Pair mae —_ provided by Some sort of re presentation there. Every Japanese and At .erican colonies have an 
SE a SE Se pee ae he language is spoken. There is a constant creased largely in numbers in the last 
bu g Se 


' interchange otf old world and new world few years. Now the 400 American busi 
up by the foreign residents. In 


] 1 1 | 
: thought and culture. It is not a melting ness and professional firms there repre 
ry early days of the Settlement ea ell aa: Caner Sagal pode eg Re 
pot out figuratively speaking the m« sent 50 per cent of American business 
is the roads and jetties commit y *! . : 
h tl } sdual metamor bers of the various nations are loosely interests in the whole of China. At th 
h yugh a gradual metamo 
ee ae ‘Ided together while pulling for a com time of the debacle in Russia, “White 
| ot ae ae : ~i] | : welidec oge er WHILE pul Ing tor a com ime ¢ we aepacie Ii \USSIa, it 
s became the municipal council, the : 
; i iad mon goal—the betterment of their Russians flocked here in great numbers. 
executive powe Shanghai, the ’ 
, ail municipality, burying their petty differ In addition there is the adjoining French 
of which under the title of secre i 


of the municipality was for many —— 3 . - 
oF “Oss a 3 ¥ raf problems exist even in this busy corner of Shanghai s Chinese 
held by a distinguished English fhe | sora ksh : citi 
7h section where rikshas are still a favored means of transportation, 
_ J. O. P. Bland. Today, the same faz 4 ] / 


tion is called director general and is 





by an American, S. Fessenden, a 
Rotarian, by the way. The municipal 
il is elected annually and_ is 
responsible to the rate-payers who are 
land-owners or renters of property, 
ying an annual rental of over $35. 
here are now five Chinese councillors, 
ne less than the number of British. 


ey are sincere, interested, and public 


rited 
ed 


hk N there are various efficient ex- 
utive departments, answerable to the 
cipal council, such as the public 
rks department that has created parks, 
ition grounds, built many munic- 
buildings and 200 miles of paved 
ts and roads. In addition there is 
idvisory consular body (mentioned 
he first paragraph) and the courts, 
toreign, and the Shanghai “special 
urt.” As to foreigners, each nation has 
liction over its own nationals, oper- 




















as 
tw 


Concession with a population of 348,076 
of which 338,156 are Chinese, and 9,g20 
foreigners. 

Shanghai has a very efficient police 
department under a former British army 
officer. Fifty or more foreigners are em- 
ployed, 1,200 Chinese, and several hun- 
dred Sikhs, those black-bearded, impos- 
ing point officers with their carefully 
folded 


delible impression on the minds of tour- 


turbans who leave such an in- 
ists. For the stability and security of the 


municipality, Shanghai maintains its 
own armed force; the highly efhcient 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps with 2,000 in 
the rank and file, several British com- 
panies of infantry, one American, one 
Japanese, one Portuguese, and one Chin 
ese, also a British and an American 


cavalry troop, a battery of field artillery, 


and a dozen armored cars. 


Geographically, Shanghai is an almost 
perfect location for trade with a great 
market knocking at her door. It is not 
but the 
Whangpoo river from its mouth at Woo- 


on the sea thirteen miles up 
The Whangpoo river connects 
the 


Yangtze Kiang basin, forming the very 


sung. 
Shanghai with enormously — rich 
heart of China proper, 600,000 square 
miles, and the home of 220,000,000 in 
dustrious Chinese people, half the popu 
lation of China. The Chinese consider 
the Yangtze river par excellence. It forms 
the main artery of trade and commerce 
with Central China. The Yangtze, 3,400 
miles in length, is navigable for 1,630 
miles from the sea, and has a wonder 
ful network of navigable streams radiat 
ing from it in all directions. This opens 
up regions where tea, rice, silk, and cot- 
ton abound, and manufacturing centers 
where silk and yarn are made, also por- 
celain, cotton cloth, oil, salt, india ink, 
steel, etc. In the last ten years the Yang- 
tze Valley has absorbed 60 per cent of 
the foreign trade of the whole of China. 


Th mighty Yangtze brings down and 
deposits silt in the roadstead, requiring 
much dredging, but nevertheless there 
is a record of its having accommodated 
at one and the same time, 156 merchant 
vessels, and 22 warships. Ocean-going 
trade from across the Pacific as well as 
that coming from the west enter and 
clear this harbor at the rate of an ag 
gregate annual tonnage from all coun- 
tries of 34,583,369 (1928), thus making 
Shanghai the greatest port in the Far 
East and ranking fifth in the volume of 
business in the Besides 
this shipping trade, Shanghai is linked 
with North China by railway. 

Shanghai is growing in commercial 


whole world. 


importance with the years. She is fast 
becoming one of the big cotton markets 
of the world. Much important manu- 
facturing is also done here. There are 
cotton mills, woolen mills, silk filatures, 
cigarette factories, rice mills, and over a 
hundred News- 
papers, magazines, and books are pub- 


modern flour mills. 
lished here in great quantities. The first 
foreign newspaper in China was pub- 
lished in this city shortly after Shanghai 
was opened as a treaty port. Now eight 
English newspapers exist, not all dailies, 
however. Shanghai is an educational 
center with a vast array of schools, many 
of which are operated by missionary or 
ganizations. It is a city of clubs, many 
nationalities having their own, such as 
the British Club, French, 
Japanese, German, Swiss, Italian, Jewish, 
But the best known is the 
Club,” largely British in 
membership, although all Westerners 
are eligible. It has the doubtful distinc- 


American, 


Parsee, etc. 
“Shanghai 


tion of possessing the longest bar in the 
world and its pronouncements are said 
to be heard at Number 10 Downing St. 


It was in the year 1go5 that my hus- 
band and I were last in Shanghai, he, 
as consul-general and I, travelling with 
my parents, neither one of us then know- 
ing of the existence of the other. Strange, 
the interweaving of the threads ot Fate! 
We met on board ship, on the good old 
“Mongolia,” on the sea journey between 
Shanghai and San Francisco. Just one 
year ago, almost to the day as I write 
this, my husband and I stood on the 
Bund, Shanghai’s famous water-front 
boulevard and, lost in a maze of wonder- 
ment at the changes, the flight of the 
years became almost palpable. The 
growth of this city has taken place by 
leaps and bounds within the last two 
decades. At the time of my former visit 
it was a very busy city but primitive in 
many respects. Now it is a city with 
splendid buildings, with all the last- 
word equipment possessed by any great 
city. The Shanghai Club was the only 
building Jim recognized on the Bund. 


As we worked eastward on our friend- 
ly mission of Rotary extension, we were 
constantly receiving letters from mem- 
bers of the Shanghai Rotary Club ex- 
pressing interest in our coming visit. 
Several weeks before our actual arriv- 
al, we received a telegram in which a 
program of entertainment had _ been 
carefully thought out, providing for a 
week of activity along the most enjoy- 
able lines. Our stay there was one of 
entire satisfaction. There were teas and 
receptions at which we were privileged 
to meet socially the Chinese Rotarians 


THE ROTAR; iN 
and their wives and I was surpryc.' , 
find so many of the ladies spe). 
English. Very charming they (| 
and we were grateful to Rotary 

ing us this opportunity. One little ( 
ese lady, exceptionally well educated 
English, told me among other | 

a bank here in Shanghai (th 

new building had been pointed oy + 
me) that was run entirely by Chi; 
women for Chinese women, not 4 

in the place. That surely is an ac} 
ment of which any city might wel! 
proud. 


Th Chinese Rotarians one night ga 
a dinner party in our honor at the 

elegant home, European style, of on 

their number. In the beautiful dining 
room, were seated at 
tables, nine to a table. Our little host 
very pretty Chinese woma 
richly gowned in black and gold, a 


we five rou 


Was a 


adorned with gorgeous jewels. The s 
ject of jade came up at my tabk 
one of the Chinese Rotarians asked | 
to show me her ring. It was the fines 
piece of jade I have ever seen, the ver 
costly kind of a rich emerald color 
favored by the Chinese themselves 


Our host was a collector of old Chin 
ese painted fans, some of them man 
hundreds of years old. They were up 
formly mounted in big books on whix 
brocade and [| could tell by the caressing 
way he handled them that this Chines 
gentleman loved every one of them. T 
workmanship of many was exquisit¢ 
the dressing-room of our hostess was 3 
glass cabinet that fairly made me gas 
for it contained an array of the mos 
expensive and delightfully attractive 
bottles of French perfume. My head 
grew dizzy trying to judge their wort! 
when I thought of some of them, twel\: 
or fifteen dollars an ounce. 


I will now quote my husband. “It 
was a great pleasure to observe this fin 
Shanghai Rotary Club in action. Among 
its membership of 175, were many 
tionalities, including happily a conside! 
able group of Chinese, the latter un 
versity men for the most part. [n fact 
for the year 1931-32 a brilliant and & 
lightful Chinese, Dr. Fong Sec, is pres 
dent. Most likeable are these Chines 
men and enthusiastic over Rotary. Her 
to my mind, Rotary is achieving 1 
greatest usefulness. What greater servic 
could it render than to bring togethe' 
in close friendship men of different races 
and nationalities. 

“And how anxious they were to prom 
by my visit! Meetings with the different 
officers, with the directors and even wit) 














ywARCH, 1932 
were held, all desirous of 
‘ any defects I had observed, 
{| with the desire of having 
s near perfection as possible. 
njoyed myself and I hope 
me assistance to them. One 
cts of my visit was to induce 
shan ) carry on extension work. 
\fany of the older clubs (the Shanghai 
i organized in 1919) have been 
+ forgetful of this obligation. I 
nitely promised that immediate 
ould be made and it was char- 
of the spirit of this club that, 
¢ my departure, they organized 
Hangchow and Canton, and had it not 
for the disturbed conditions exist- 
n Nanking, I am sure they would 
ths ago have added this important 
ty to their list. This now gives us in 
China the following clubs: Shanghai, 
ping, Tientsin, Hangchow, Canton, 
one in the British city of Hong 
The Cathay Hotel, where we stayed, 
an edifice that would embellish any city, 
stands on the corner where Shanghai's 
row and congested principal retail 
street, Nanking Road, meets the Bund. 
travellers 


‘hroughout Asia, we met 


vhose advice was, “Save your money 


until you get to Shanghai. You'll go 
Well, we 
No woman can resist their 


crazy over the shops there.” 
did. allure. 
The men, of course, scowl at them or 
Nanking Road is a 


strange mixture of East and West and 


pretend to do so. 


meet as in the 
Bub 
bling Well Road used to be on the out- 
skirts of 
street. The residences are going farther 


sometimes the twain 


three Chinese department stores. 
town, the finest residential 
afield and this is now the heart of the 
city. Here is Shanghai's Race course and 
recreation ground. 


Motor cars are so plentiful in 


Shanghai today that you have to look 
lively to keep from being run down. It 
seems almost a matter of history that 
Jim, in 1904, had one of the first two au 
tomobiles that ever surprised the streets 
of Shanghai. At home we have a photo 
graph of him taken in it in front of the 
Loonghwa Pagoda, his face stiff with 
pride. It was an open car, no doors, no 
windshield, and the tiny hood seemed 
The 


was entered through a door in the rear 


almost beneath his feet. tonneau 
and the effect is just as comical as a 
woman’s hat of ancient vintage. Those 


were the days when cars were extremely 


temperamental if not so very artistic. 
This one possessed a chain drive and 

the links were constantly breaking. At 

were 


one time two Chinese mechanics 


kept steadily at work filing out new 
links but at last the time came when a 
new chain was required. Jim wired a 
minute description of the model, date ot 
manutacture, etc., to the makers, put up 
his car and waited. Six or more weeks 
went by, then the chain arrived but, alas, 
Another 


trying 


it was the wrong size! wire 


went forth with a most two 


months further wait. There was much 
happiness as my husband, accompanied 
by his Chinese driver, went to the small 
in which the car stood in all its 
his back, the 


Chinese sought to place the chain in 


shed 


proud beauty. Lying on 


position. Soon, out peaked his head with 
“No can The 
enterprising (?) makers in the States had 


the sad news, walkee.” 
again sent out the same-sized chain. It 
was six aggravating months before the 
right size was obtained and then only 
through the coéperation of a tourist pass 
ing through Shanghai. 

As my husband returned to scenes of 
his former residence, he recalled many 
interesting and amusing experiences. In 
the old days the facilities at the consulate 





THE MIND OF BUSINESS 


Constructive Thinking Is Fundamental to Progress 


O business can rise higher than the mind of 
the organization behind it. Sound business 
principles and adequate financing are essential, of 
course, but the ability to develop an institution of 
merit and to achieve success depends in no small 
degree upon the thinking power of those who 


chart its course. 


WE are continually seeking better ways to 

serve our patrons, means of improving qual 
ity, and possibilities of readjusting prices to the 
benefit of our esteemed patronage. 
reputation for the Best in Shirts-to-measure, Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Robes and other Distinctive Re- 


Our wide 


quisites places upon us the great responsibility of 
maintaining this High Standard. 


N our particular business of Shirtmaking and 


Haberdashery—merchandise of highest char- 
acter—we do not endeavor to solicit trade among 
those who cannot afford the exceptional qualities 


We teature. Men accustomed to only the best 
compose our logical clientele and it is the problem 
tulfilling their most exacting requirements 
on which the mind of our organization is 


ot 


concentrated. 


New York—512 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago—G So. Michigan Ave. 
London—27 Old Bond Street 
Paris—2 Rue de Castiglione 


ONSTRUCTIVE thinking along lines of bet- 
terments where possible, and also adhering 
strictly to the business we thoroughly understand 
have played an important part in our progress. 
You will find the same Superb Merchandise, the 
same Progressive Spirit and the same Intelligent 
Service in all our four Notable Shops—New York, 


Chicago, London, Paris. 


, Sulha & Company 
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About your 





Rotary Clubs of Los Angeles County 


Fellow Rotarians: 
The Olympic Games will be celebrated in Los 
Angeles, California, from July 30 to August 
14, inclusive, this year 
Realizing that many 
Southern California to.attend these great 1n- 
ternational sports events, the Rotary Clubs of 


Los Angeles County have arranged with the 
Olympic Games Committee to hold 1,000 
seats for visiting Rotarians 

As the Games will probably not be held again 
in the United States during the present gen 
eration, and as there will be a large attend 
ance from all over the world, there will natu- 


rally be a big demand for ticket 
The low al clubs feel that they will be render 
ing a distinct service to fellow Rotarians all 
over the world by making it possible for them 
to obtain seats with other Rotarian: 
Any Rotarian interested in obtaining this 
service can do so by sending his name and 
address to the Ticket Department, Xth Olym- 
piad, W. M. Garland Building, Los Angeles, 
California. The necessary ticket reservation 
forms and a copy of the complete program 
will be sent immediately. 

Yours very truly, 


Rotary Clubs ot Los Angeles County. 


~ > ” ee) ” 
P. 3. Ti he ts witli not be available nor will resere 
VAlion be Pp ssil le , & nde ’ th @ dbove plan, after 











Olympic Games Tickets 


Games of the Xth 
Olympiad 


Los Angeles, California 


July 30 to Aug. 14, 1932 


2,000 athletes 


representing 40 countries 
participating in 
135 distinct sports 
programs 
representing 14 branches 
of sport 


in nine different stadia 


during 16 days and nights 

















Some Practical Aspects of the Sixth Object 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS (Pamphlet No. 31) 


Rotary and the Economic Basis of Peace—A brief history of the part Rotary has taken in helping to 


prepare a foundation for international peace 


rab asis that is economically sound. Clear thinking on 


international problems, political, economic and social, makes it plain that the Golden Rule is equally 
valid in its application to the relationship of nations. This pamphlet contains Pr helpful to Rotarians 


in club discussions of international economics. Copies may be 


secretariat of Rotary International 
* * 


obtained free of charge from the 


BRIBERY AND SECRET COMMISSIONS (Pamphlet No. 32) 


A concise outline of Rotary’s polic and sone ty with respect to the abatement of these practices. 
Salient features of the laws of | nglan d 1d Germany regarding these evils which tend to 
create insernstional misunderstanding and ill will. "This pamphlet contains an account of the efforts 


Rotary has made towards the prevention of commercial bribery 


Copies may be obtained free of charge from the secretariat of Rotary 
> * 7. . 


abuses which still exist. 


ianennsiiendl. 


Any R tary club in North America interested in having a speaker 


on current economic problems should consult with the 


Secretariat. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


211 West Wacker Drive 


74 Bahnhofstrasse Zurich, 


Tavistock House (South), Tavisiock Sq. 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Switzerland 
London, England 
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for carrying on the court y 
lof the best. 


| 


For instance. 





| not consider it necessary to , 
|for a proper jail at Sha 
prisoners sometimes numbe; 
len or more. On one occ: 
| efficient municipal police 

patrol, around ten o'clock 


caught a man crawling o 


ate wall which gave a 


ce 


| courtyard. Ascertaining th 
fender 


promptly to the consulate t 


American, the 
| ing tor trial. At once he \ 
as one of the regular prison 
long sentence. 
He was evidently a very 
criminal for having discove: 
of getting out, he admitte 
his custom each night, w! 
quieted down, to leave his c 
wall, and go down town fo: 
nocent amusement. When the hou: y 
for all good men to retire, 
returned to the jail and wa 
rested while endeavoring to get 
the place where he believed h 
| at least, for the period of his sent g 
| Another prisoner, serving a lot r pi 
}tence, with tears streaming d m 


| face, begged my husband almost 
|for a release from his cell 

| that some work around the p! 
| given him for a few hours each 

| Finally consent was given, and he 

| placed at work on the upper floor of t 
| consulate, polishing the wood 

| guard was stationed at the foot 
stairway to prevent his escape. A day | 


_ later he broke jail, and it 
| 
| 





weeks before he was captured 
turned by the municipal police. 


Biers was a particularly crov uth 
courtroom that morning, including t es 
usual press reporters. My husband wit _ 
much dignity was presiding as us ok 
As the man was brought forward Ux de 
municipal police officer displayed the | dees 

jects found in the culprit’s pockets. | wea 
at once recognized an old gold-piat ) 
watch of his. He inquired of the pt diate 
oner, with much sternness, where | owl 
latter had obtained this valuab! t 
promptly came the frank answer that | my 
the day he was released from c!os 
finement and given work, he had ¢ 

into my husband’s bedroom anc st 

the watch out of a suitcase but, | 

quickly, with much disgust, “The watch or 
is no good. I’ve taken it to nearly eve! ally 
Chinese pawnshop in Shang! 
couldn’t raise even a dollar on 1 


s 


c 


One can imagine the laugh tha 











over the courtroom regardless 














th the gavel to control 
ises continued, a ripple 
| now and then start the 
in into another wave Ol 
, to the judge’s chagrin. 
extra months Jim tacked 
nce of the prisoner in 
rankness about the watch, 

ible to find out. 
ire plebeian enough to love 
quite sympathetic with 
some very tough negroes 
n jail awaiting trial for 
attempted murder. The 
which they were confined 
consul general's office, not 
sant arrangement in many 
Many times a day my husband 
| to pass it and rarely did he 
the few weeks of their 
nt that the much-enraged col 
1 did not rail vociferously at be 
d pork without gravy. The 
ook, they declared was selling 
from the meat and giving them 
at dry. They would have their 
or protest to Washington! Jim 
orders to the cook to use the fat 
vy, and, at the same time, warned 
t the prisoners were a bad lot 
tht kill him if they got the 


thi 


cook paid little attention either 

the orders or the warning. He was 
xpected to hand the food in through 
bars but becoming careless and over- 
nfident, unfortunately, one day he un 
cked the cell door and entered with 
tray. It was at the noon hour when 
the staff, with the exception of my hus 
and, was at luncheon. There was a dull 
ud, the unmistakable sound of a felled 
ody. Jim rushed out into the hall, ob 


d the cell door open, and the cook 


1 the floor, his life being literally kicked 
ut of him by the enraged prisoners. 
1 ran in and dragged the all-but-dead 
ook out and slammed the door before 
prisoners were able to realize that 
ley had been given a fine chance to 
scape. After that those representatives 
the sunny south certainly received 
r gravy, in full measure and over 


owing, 


“Well, So I'm Seventy!” 


Continued from page 8] 


' see a little of the world.” His wife 
greed with him, as good wives gener- 
y do, and thought it would be a wise 
He disposed of his business, put 

‘airs into shape, and settled down 

ite of leisure. He went to Europe 
summer and saw the conventional 
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SEATTLE 


Convention 


to or from 


Glorious Short Ocean Voyage 


ENROUTE to or from 
the Seattle convention 
travel one way via 
? California and include 
a glorious short sea 
voyage, on the majes- 
tic Pacific, in your 
itinerary! It costs no 
more than traveling by direct routes 
in both directions and will add im- 
measurably to the pleasure and in- 
spiration of your trip. Particularly, 
if you go “Pacific Coasting” on a 
great Admiral liner. 

Merely for the asking your ticket 
agent will gladly route you via Cal- 
ifornia either going to or returning 
from Seattle and include a glorious 
short ocean voyage 
between Pacific Coast 
cities. The sea voyage 
is no more expensive 
than an all-rail rout- 
ing! For instance: go 
one way via Los An- 
geles or San Francisco 
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—it costs 
no more to 
include a 


and travel between either or both 
of these cities and Seattle by water. 

This company, operating a splen- 
did fleet of coastwise liners includ- 
ing the Super Ship H. F. Alexander, 
maintains regular service between 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle and your agent 
will gladly route you via this serv- 
ice without extra cost. 

You'll enjoy the ocean io 
voyage and it will vary the (2 
monotony of a long all-rail b ae ) 
journey, There’s music and : 
dancing and deck sports 
and promenading, or you ? 
can just “be lazy” in a A 
comfortable steamer chair. 

The steamships are large— 
some former trans-oceanic 
liners—and provide all the 
pleasures, comforts and de- 
lights of trans-ocean travel. 

Tell your ticket agent you want to travel 
via California and be routed via PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP CO. between Pacific Coast 
cities. The opportunity to visit the great 
state of California and enjoy a delightful 
ocean voyage along the Pacific Coast is 
yours for the asking. Insist upon it. 


PaciFic STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


After the convention— 
ALASKA! Join the Rotary 
Post-Convention Cruise. See 
our advertisement on page 49 





For any details or descriptive 
literature write to: H. B. 
Brittan, G.P.A., Pacific S.S. 
Co., 311 California St., San 
Francisco. 
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Ride the 


Ocean-to-Ocean 


ROTARY SPECIAL 
to Seattle 





You'll see more of your old friends 
on the Great Northern's Rotary 
Special—and more of the grand 
old Northwest along its path! It's 
the scenic, clean, and cinderless 
way—1500 miles of it behind giant 
electric and oil-burning locomo- 
tives, over a straight, smooth, 
washed-gravel roadbed. 


You'll enjoy the meals, your luxu- 
rious surroundings, the speed, 
and—best of all—the opportu- 
nity of stopping off at mile-high 


GLACIER 
PAR K........ 


tional park on the main line of a 
transcontinental railway! 


It's going to be a great con- 
vention— start right, the Great 
Northern way! Summer fares are 
the lowest ever. 


For complete information 
write A. J. Dickinson, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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to Glacier Park 
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sights; he spent the winter in California 


and roasted or froze as that tempera- 
mental climate changed its moods; trav 
velled about to various parts of the 
United States, and then came back to 
his old home town to rest as everyone 
must do after a strenuous vacation. 

He enjoyed the inactive life at first. 
He read the daily paper leisurely after 
breakfast, as he had never been able to 
do while in business, he strolled down 
town later to get the morning mail— 
much scantier it was and less interest- 
ing than in the old days—greeted a few 
old friends, and then strolled back again 
to sit on the front porch and watch the 
people go by. 

He grew tured of reading and rocking 
after a while. He roamed through the 
house, he walked up and down the gar- 
den paths, he got out his car and drove 
far into the country, but he was going 


nowhere, he was accomplishing nothing, 


| and the life he was leading “bored him. 


| The people who walked down the street 








| 


| 


in front of his house—even the children 
and the old men—had a goal in view; 
they were going somewhere, they had 
business to be done, tasks to perform, 
objects to be accomplished, and_ they 
were alive and alert while he sat stagnat- 
ing and atrophying from lack of mentai 
and physical exercise. He came to the 
point when he could stand it no longer. 

He was ashamed to tell his wife even 
though at times he had been made to 
feel that he was little more than a piece 
of clumsy and misplaced furniture in the 
house. There was a bank for sale in a 
small town near by. He drove over one 
spring morning and interviewed the 
owner. They came to an agreement 
very shortly, and, when lunch time 
came, Carey sat across the table from his 
wife in a more than ordinarily cheerful 
frame of mind. 

“What’s happened?” his wife asked. 
“You look as if you might have fallen 
into a fortune.” 

“I have,” Carey 
bought the bank over at Roanoke, and 
I’m going to work again. This life of 
retirement may be all right for octo- 


answered. “I’ve 


/genarians with one foot in the grave, 


but I want something to do.” 

That was a dozen years ago and Carey 
is still hard at work. 

“When are you going to retire and 
take life a little easier?” I asked him 


not long ago. 
§ 4g 


He gave me a quizzical look before 


| replying. 


“I’ve just bought a lot in the cemetery 
north of town,” he explained, “and I’m 
having it fixed up in elegant shape. The 


the Northwest, and California | next time I retire will be when the un- 
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dertaker motors me out 
hearse.” 

“De Lawd” in “The G; 
had the solution of the 
watching the difficulties 
tries and the discontent 
man beings fall, he wisel, 
if you are to keep men hap; 
you must keep them busy 
Just today as I was walking 
town Rundles picked me 
He had been in business fo; 
or more and last year sold 
tired in order that he might 
desire which so many m« 
leisure. 

“Time hangs heavy on my 
confessed to me. “The day 
and boresome.” 

He has nothing to do, no 
ride, nothing at which he lik 
no diversion or occupation t 
time. During all these forty y 
been absorbed in one thing 
business—and when that is 
is little left to 
thought. 


occupy | 


I thought of all these things \ 
as I watched other men, through 
or necessity, give up their 
profession and settle down, 
them to happiness, but most of t! 
discontent and then, within 
months or years, to death. [| got 


for the change. 


Bor unatety I enjoy a gr 
many things. I like to read, | 
play, I enjoy driving a car, I ha 
interest in the activities of the 

get pleasure out of making things 
my garden, out of writing, fro 
wonderful out of doors, from 1! 
of friends with whom I have grow: 
and associated through many years 
world for me, “is so full of a nu: 
things,” I am sure that I am muc! 
pier than most Kings. It is a satisfying 
pleasure to be able to turn to an\ 

of these diversions as I wish at 
no immediate urge or responsibil 
devote myself to the others. 

I am awakened in the morning by | 
sound of the daily paper being th: 
by the newsboy onto the porch ut 
window. My interest is awakened 
once. I wonder what is happening 
Honolulu. I was there two 
What is the last foolish thing that 
gress has done? Who over night ! 
come out for the nomination for ¢ 
ernor of Illinois? Is Uncle Bim going ‘ 
fall for the blue-eyed beauty on ! 
back to Australia? And do | 
chance to win the cross-word 
prize offered by the greatest dai'y’ 


i 
aly ay 


( 


C 


m 
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and dressed and down stairs | 


Jy looking for the answer to 
stions. I have a quiet hour 
wspaper, but outside the sun 

[ must take a walk. I get 
| walk, and I go home to put 


i 


ting lest it escape me, for | 


ting 
ot any too plentiful, and if it 
one originally presented, I may 
or it. Who knows? 
rning mail has come by the 
et back from my walk, and in 


ost alluring seed catalogue. Is | 


ytl more absorbing to one 


if 
\ I 


hing 
s gardening than a brightly il 
seed catalogue? I could spend 
voing through its pages marking 
and the plants that I should 
ave, mentally dividing my gar 
and deciding where I could 

s and where that. I forget all 
lrought and cut worms, and the 
ips of shade, and the devouring 
which make gardening a hazard. 
as much pleasure as I shall have 
and if) the flowers are in bloom. 


during the busy years I worked 
nv protession, I never had the time 
read—history, poetry, romance, bio- 
graphy, science. I could be happy in 
rison, I believe, if I had only these 
books about me. I have seen a good 
il of the world already, but there are 
ores of places that are still undiscov- 
red by me. I am happy that I now 
have the time and the strength and may 
erhaps have the opportunity to visit 
these places. If a storm rages outside, 
there is a pleasant attic-room available 
to me where I can labor with my hands 
aking things—beautiful sometimes, 
seful always. 
[ am happy in retirement because | 
im busy. If one thing palls on me there 
ire a dozen others to turn to. 


* SAT a year or two ago by the bed- 
f a friend who had for a dozen 


s1ge ¢ 
years or more been retired from active 
work in the University, but who had 
tound other work to absorb his time and 
talents and to give him happiness. 

“It is very annoying to have to lie 
here,” he said to me. “I have some very 
mportant things that I ought to be 


loing,” 


He worked almost up to the last 
moment of his long life of eighty-six 
ars busy and happy. He had success- 
lly solved the problem of the man 
who is retired. 
No man should retire voluntarily from 
is business or profession until old age, 
r failing health, or temperamental con- 





(nd there are all around me the books 
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After Seattle Convention, 
Cruise to the Northland 


Spe IAL irrangements for Rot ive bee 


made by the Alaska Line for delightful iges thr 


the Inside Passage t 
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SPECIAL CRUISE FOR ROTARIANS 
Aboard the Fast, Comfortable S. S. ‘Alaska’ 


This ‘ ‘ gine. Tur 
Rotar t loses ‘There 
eee : f Set , 
Hart I. Seel P 
ned for R 
Hart I. § 
Seattle Cor , " N. ¥ 





MID-WEST ALASKA CRUISE for ROTARIANS 
Aboard the Luxurious S. S. “Aleutian” 


Th in addition to taking to Southeaster Alaska 


Sout Alaska. A r 
3 } , y } g R 
Flze se ke Seatt | F 
W. E. Bock, Cha T ( 
Farr Sr er, X 
Judge F. D. Fox, 627 F 4 M 
Tex Pacif I 
Yak St D 
S A 
Seart 
Alask Y 


the thrilis nd kury f thes voyage 





Be sure to make your reservations 
early—then you'll have first choice 
of accommoda- 
tions. For infor- 
mation on all 
Alaska cruises, ask 
your nearest 
Travel Repre 
sentative, or write 
the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, __. 
Room 301-A, “og 
Pier 2, Seattle, |§VE! 


Washington. 
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ditions have rendered him inefficient or 
incapable of doing his task properly. 
Those organizations or institutions which 
set for their employees a maximum 
age-limit for service have chosen the 
easiest but not the best nor the kindest 
way to rid themselves of the inefficient. 
It is an inexcusable waste of power to 
retire a man while he is alert and active 
and efficient. 

Judgment and experience come with 
age, and it is poor wisdom to set an 
age limit of service at sixty or sixty-five 
or even seventy years. Many of our most 
efhcient and successful business and pro 
fessional men are far past these mile- 
stones and are still going strong. One 


aaa aia Nia 


could name them by the dozen. Wit- 


ness, for example, the case of Justice 
Holmes who has just retired with ap 
parently unimpaired mental vigor at the 
age of ninety-one. 

Retirement from active business or 
professional life carries with it a severe 
emotional shock to most men, but if one 
must retire either through choice or 
necessity, however, then his salvation, 
mental and physical, lies in the cultiva- 
tion of a hobby or a half dozen hobbies 
which will keep him interested and 
busy. One scientific friend of mine, for 
instance, who has been on the retired 
list for some years, has interested him- 
self in angle worms. He assures me that 
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angle worms are tremendou 
ing if one begins to inquir 
private life. 

Unoccupied leisure is dead}, 
fatal to life and happiness. § 
to do, something to enjoy, s 
definite and regular to be acco; 
—these are the only. salvatio: 
He shou i 
for himself a regular program, a royrin 
which may be followed every day as « 


man who is retired. 


tematically as his business prog 
If he hasn’t a hobby 
should begin at once to cultivar 


been. 


and the earlier in life he begins, the he: 
ter for him and for those with wh. 
he is to associate. 





The City That Went To Work 
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Mr. Todd being its honorary chairma | 
The manager of Rochester’s Community 


nor conclusive, they would at least ap- 


‘spending bee’ comes on 
pear to be important steps in the right 


Rochester’s 


the heels of another important invasion 









































of the field of unemployment. A Roches-  direction—perhaps the best proposals Chest, was enlisted in the cause. T| 1a 
ter Unemployment Benefit Plan was that have yet been advanced. secretary of the Civic Committee on U; a 
adopted during 1931 by fourteen indus Mr. Todd did not buy the car, but he employment became assistant manager sul 
trial firms employing 33 per cent of the did something he had long wanted to do And the thing was on in earnest. y 
industrially employed in that city of but had postponed for better times— However, it was not announced pub ADs 
328,000 population. Its aim is employ- something that carried out the same licly for some time. Sixty persons who ” 
ment stabilization. The companies range principle. He built a formal garden in had been sold on the plan first discussed : 
in size from 45 to 13,000 employees, and the rear of his home. When the project it with city and county officials, bankers, C 
they are under separate managements was underway, he was employing fifteen industrialists, workers in stores and ( 
and control. men who otherwise would have been shops, business and professional men 
Under the Plan the fourteen com- unemployed. He was buying a carload Four hundred and eighty-six persons sn 
panies bear the entire cost of their re- of brick from Virginia, a carload from were interviewed. There was immediat in 
spective unemployment benefit funds, Ohio, and one from Pennsylvania, a unqualified approval. co 
except in extended periods of unemploy- carload of fertilizer from Buffalo, N. Y. Next, to pay campaign expenses in th 
ment, and then, declaring an emergency, ‘These purchases were helping to pay the cluding printing, clerical services, and cr 
a company can have its fund supple- wages of workers in those places and campaign workers’ luncheons, a tund T 
mented by one per cent contributions part of the freight charges went to pay of approximately $10,000 was raised ul 
from salaries of all officials and other the wages of railroad employees. from among industrial firms, retail es th 
employees not receiving benefits. The Why couldn’t thousands of others in tablishments, contractors, and architects, he 
companies begin to set up their respec- Rochester be induced to spend as he had the Civic Committee on Unemployment th 
tive reserves now by putting aside up to done? and the City Relief Fund. fi 
two percent of their payrolls until their After this careful planning and sound al 
funds shall have reached a maximum ome time later he related his ex- background, a barrage of publicity st 
equal to five annual appropriations, and perience to another leading business opened the way for a ten-day effort that cl 
by replenishments will maintain them at man. Said this man, “My house needs would ogitstrip all other plans thus tar 
that level. Payment of benefits is not to painting but I’ve been putting it off proposed and be the means of releasing 0 
begin before 1933. The principle you set forth is sound. I more than $6,000,000 for mechanics, 1 
The companies are opposed to com- believe I'll go ahead with it.” laborers, and merchants. 5 
pulsory unemployment insurance. They To the head of a large industrial con- An army of 1151 schooled solicitors il 
are opposed to legislation that would cern he went with his story. Said this (all volunteer workers) was divided into n 
establish either state or national unem- executive, “I’ve wanted to make over seven divisions. Each of six division r 
ployment insurance. They believe that my library, but I thought I ought not was assigned to from three to five cit) f 
plans similar to theirs, flexible enough to to attempt it at this time. Your idea is wards, and the seventh to the countys t 
respond to such changes as experience right. I'll do it now.” nineteen townships. Each had two div! 
may indicate are desirable, and the best And so it went. With the ball once sion chairmen, a chairman for each ward 
way of dealing with the problem in- rolling it gathered momentum. or town, 100 block captains, and 044 
volved. The Civic Committee on Unemploy- block workers. me ( 
In taking these two steps, Rochester ment took up the task. Its chairman and This army, on December 4th, launched 
has directed to itself the attention of vice-chairman became chairman and _ its attack along the entire city and coun- 
economic experts throughout the coun- vice-chairman, respectively, of the Ro- ty front held by General Depression. | 


Each householder, each factory was asked 


try. If the solutions are neither ideal chester Emergency Employment Plan, 
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following pledge: 
that a dollar invested in em- 
es more good than a dollar 
itv, and desiring to help to 
ment, I hereby pledge that 
« the next three months, (or 


1932), expend at 





in improving my home, 
yuildings or grounds by pur- 
equipment or by making 
ns, repairs or alterations, 


iking personal purchases for 






friends, which otherwise 


Rotary 


Post-Convention | 
Cruise 


citor left with the householder 
rm, addressed to the Civic 
on Unemployment, which 


which I pledged in the 


S has been completed. | 
expenditure was $ of 
¢ was the cost of improve- 
il estate. $ was for 


furnishings and personal effects. 


gh the medium of these return 





check will be made of work 
ed. 
hesterians claim that this is the 
time, anywhere, that a community 
s declared war on hoarding on so vast 


cale. A definite “I will” has been 





~~ 


situted for the vague and “buck- 





FEW ROTARIANS, who are within such close 
proximity as the Seattle convention will take 
them, will want to fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity to see and enjoy Alaska—the 
mighty, the marvelous. 

It would be a pity to deny yourself and fam- 
ily the pleasure, inspiration and broadening 
influence of such a visit, particularly when this 
special post-convention cruise, arranged espe- 
cially for Rotarians and their families, makes 
it SO easy, SO economical of accomplishment. 


The cruise-ship Dorothy Alexander leaves 

Seattle after the close of the convention (mid- 

night June 24th) and for nine glorious days, 

Xo 2,350 tranquil miles, she cruises the world- 

~) famous “Inside Passage’—the World’s Won- 

<i der Waterway—which wends its ribbon-like 

way between mainland and the thousands of 
islands which dot the coastline. 

Each mile brings a gem of mountain and ocean grandeur, 

each day another quaint and fascinating city—in fact as 


the late President Harding said: “one engrossing picture 
so closely follows another that it is difficult to duly ap- 


issing.” Something-ought-to-be-done- 
ibout-this-unemployment-problem _atti- 


Courage Under Fire 


Continued from page 18| 





smoke, the audience ceased to be normal 
individuals with normal reactions. Over- 
me with fear, crazed with their panic, 





they became immediately a mob of fear- 
crazed animals stampeding for the exits. 
They fought and struggled, trampling 
underfoot and crushing the life out of 
the weaker; they blocked with their 
bodies their only means of escape, and 








then died by the score in agony as the 3 
) ¢ ‘4 s ” 
ae ? " : praise them. 
flames leaped from the stage into the S, i 
] : § . the he wy Calls will be made at Victoria (Canada), Ketchikan, 
auditorium and converted the piles ot “oy Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, historic Skagway and ro- 
4 y. mantic Sitka, with opportunity to enjoy the peculiar beau- 











ties and charm of each. Special call will be made at 
Titanic Taku Glacier, a live body of ice two miles wide 
and lifting its face 300 feet above the water’s edge. 


Between ports there will be music and dancing and deck 
games and every comfort and convenience. The ship is your 


struggling humanity into a mass of 
charred bodies. 


Thus there was written into history 


| 
one of America’s major catastrophes. | P ; foun Gen Gutive cound tHe. (even dated 
‘he pe +. . 7 , n route to or from the stopovers) and th lete crui in- 
The people in that theater were not re- | conventiom travel one. _-—«Stohovers)_ and the complete cruise, fn 
sponsible for the fire—they didn’t start pss EP nggl nriahenat = for as littleas . . / ss ee ss 
and they c ‘ j . > cific Coastwise sea voy- All your life you have wanted to see Alaska! Seize this 
, ey couldn’t put it out. The age in your itinerary. It golden opportunity to satisfy that desire. Decide Now, for 
major catastrophe, however, was caused costs mo more. See our the party is limited and early reservations are required 
advertisement on Page 45 Mail the coupon today and let us send you complete de- 


not by the fire itself, but by the way the tails of this Rotary Cruise and beautiful descriptive folder. 


people in the theater reacted to it, and 
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those poor souls paid with their lives <a pp aa ars 
because they and others in that audience 311 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
} las : if ° es Pleas ¢ ° i 

that day lost their heads in a crisis. folder: "Cruising the World's Wonder 


| submit to you that there is a crying ee 
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demand today for men with clear minds, Maus ST EAMS id | a € Oo 
calm nerves, sound bodies, and a reason- Apprsss ” 
able amount of 
able ¢ of courage under fire. Such a ° . 
men are needed for their ability to see STATR es Serving ALASKA since I85I 
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Doubleheader! 
Buy to Seattle 
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Rotary 
International 
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Stopover in Colorado 
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Three delightful Rock Island 
routes to the Northwest—via 
Colorado, America’s most in- 
spiring playground—via Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul and the Cana- 
dian border— via Golden State 
Route through Southern Cali- 
fornia. Go one way—return 
another without extra cost. 
See the best of the scenic West. 












Fine fast trains via 
all routes: 







de luxe 
Golden State Limited 
Rocky Mountain Limited 
Mid-Continent Special 
Memphis - Californian 
and Many Others 














From Chicago, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Dallas-Ft. Worth. Most 
convenient connections from 
all points in the East and the 
Southeast. 







Fares Exceptionally Low 
This Summer 


For detailed information and Western 
literature, address 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice-Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines 
781 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 




















fundamentals when most people are mak- 
ing much ado about matters of no con- 
sequence. They are needed for their 
ability to stand firm as the Rock of 
Gibraltar while their fellows are flying 
around like moths about a flame. 

We hear a lot about market-price these 
days, and yet all of the stock of the best 
corporations which is sold on the market 
constitutes only a small percentage of the 
whole, possibly twenty to thirty per cent 
at the outside. It is this same percentage 
which is kicked back and forth between 
“hit and run” buyers under the impetus 
of urgent and frequently unconscionable 
activities on the part of “bull and bear” 
brokers who are interested only in the 
commissions on the sales. Most ot the 
stock of our best corporations is not for 
sale at any price. It is owned and held 
by permanent investors who believe in 
its intrinsic value and do not measure 
that by market-price. One of the lessons 
we have learned is not to try to “beat the 
market.” 


A FEW years ago in some quarters 
it was almost “smart” to live beyond 
your income; now it is “dumb” and 
stamps one as undependable. I know a 
prominent business man in Los Angeles, 
head of a large industrial concern, who 
in the boom times a few years ago began 
drawing large sums of money out of his 
business to build a magnificent home. 
He was over-expanding. Our credit de- 
partment took cognizance of it. They 
saw the handwriting on the wall. We 
insisted on the payment of the loans of 
his company to the bank while they 
could be paid. They were paid. Today 
that man is out of both his business and 
his home. 

Just as a condition of doubt, fear, and 
distrust can in time make a dread reality 
out of a fancy, so on the other hand, 
with conditions as good as they really are 
basically, if the people could be led to 
take a more cheerful, hopeful view and 
recommence their normal activities bred 
of their confidence in the future, it would 
be a powerful influence in making con- 
ditions better. The day when the people 
took this changed attitude would be the 
date of the first permanent improvement 
in the general situation. Now everybody 
isn’t going to come to that view on any 
given day and that is why we need the 
right kind of leadership. 

Business men who are representatives 
of the diversified business and _profes- 
sional life of their communities, today, 
have possibly one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities of their lives to be of real con- 
structive service by supplying a part of 
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TAN MAR 
that leadership each in their ows . . 
whether large or small. To , api The 


such leadership Wwe must sex 
perspective with yesterday a, 
row; we must be larger than al 
ual personal misfortune or a s nel Sd 
of general depression. With th. 
fidence born of this larger vic 
situation, we can then order ou; = 
lives and affairs so that our 
and our actions are the resu); 
judgment, not of our emotions. 

I hear people say, “I know 
had depressions before, but th 
different — it is 
China and India in the Orient, Jook 


world-wide 


England, Germany, and Russia 
rope.’ How is this for a clear expos} 
of our present situation? 


It is a gloomy moment in histor Not 
-not in the litetim« 

this 
much grave and deep apprehension Ne 
the 
time. In 


many years 


who read editorial—has th 


incalculabl 
there 


future seemed so 


our own country 


commercial prostration and_ panic, 
sands of our poorest fellow-citize: 
out... without employment, and 
prospect of it. yum 

In France, the political caldron seet EB 
Russia 


and 


bubbles with uncertainty; 
usual, like a cloud, dark 
horizon of Europe; while all the 
the British | pre} 
are sorely tried, and are yet to be 
with the 


Indian insurrection, and with its dist 


silent 


sources and influences of 


sorely, in coping vast and d n 
tions in China. 

It is a solemn 
feel an indifference 
pretends to feel) in the issue of event zine 


moment, and no 


(which, happil 
That statement was not written yester adv 
day or today. It is, verbatim, a part 0! 
an editorial which appeared in “Harper's ciat 
Weekly” on October 10, 1857. of | 
Yes! We have had depressions befor 
and some of them in many respects wer 
far more extreme than anything we ha 
undergone in the last two years. During 
those periods there were men and wome! 
who were ready to give up the ghost, and 
who foresaw in each such period th ail 
complete breakdown of our civilization. oi 
politically, financially, industrially, anc ' 
culturally. Fortunately, in those days 
there were also men and women of 10 a 
telligence and courage who could and d a 
carry on, and by their example and theu Re 
leadership brought themselves, their com 
munities, and their nations out of th “7 
mire and on to solid ground. Having 
once reached the solid ground, public co! fo 
fidence returned, suspended activities 
were renewed, and advances wert 
to unprecedented levels in every phas 
of business, financial, and cultural 


mace 


1 
i: 


mn 


That is what is going to happen again. 
There is no question about it. It is just . 
as sure as history. . le 











WAR |. 2942 
ess institutions of today, the 
in which we live, this state, 
are going on when you 
the fields of our life’s 
We have only a few years at 
ort span of life; only a day 
ared to The big 
us individually is whether 


eternity. 


we played our part like men, 

had in us the kind of stuff 

us stand firm or run when 
th the problems of lite. 


Has Youth Really 
Continued from page 35] 


would be colored by his affection 
| knew that your advice would 

unl yiased and impersonal.” 
Now from the standpoint of such ex- 
perience, | am perhaps not wholly in- 


tent to discuss modern youth and 


1) 
PeCLcl 


ean no discourtesy to Mr. Calkins 


when I say that my conclusions do not 
np with his as Shakespeare says. 

Even without such experience, I would 
esitate to accept some of his statements 
because it is evident to me that in the 
preparation of his article he has failed 
to make the accurate research which his 
own training should indicate. He speaks 
of the waning popularity of private mili 
tary schools having reached a point so 
serious that “one of the leading maga- 
nes which carries considerable school 
idvertising has seen fit to hire Colonel 
Roy F. Farrand, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Military Schools and Colleges 
of the United States, to write a defense 
of student military drill.” 


Baar is an interesting statement, but 
the most interesting thing about it is 
that it is not true, as Mr. Calkins might 
have discovered had he communicated 
with the editor of the “Cosmopolitan” 
magazine, or with me. 

When I find that a writer has been 
careless about his facts I am warranted, 
im I not, in the belief that there may 
also be something false about his conclu- 
sions? 

Let us briefly examine some of them. 
“The very basis of military drill is blind, 
unthinking, stupid obedience. To think 
tor himself is the last quality expected 
ot a soldier. . . . One of its evil effects 
is just this—that individualistic young 
men must first be changed into soldiers 

that is, mindless machines.” 


That is an old and stock argument, 
not at all original with Mr. Calkins, but 
let_us consider for example, General 


Let’s start today to write a better rec 


ord for ourselves. Let's go back to our 
homes and our othces with the determina 
tion to do our part in bringing our ship 
into port. Our ship is our home, 
life, 


our civic, state, and national life. 


family our business and social life, 


Let us prove ourselves, and demon 


] 


strate to ourselves and to our tellows 


that we are men with clear minds, calm 
have 


nerves, sound bodies, and that we 


courage under fire. 


Revolted? 


John J. Pershing. Would you, by any 


class him as a mindless ma 


chine? We 


World War are accustomed to think he 


chance, 
who are veterans of the 
was and is capable of some pretty clear 
thinking. How 


George Washington, whose early train 


and © straight about 
ing was far more military than bookish? 
How about General Robert Wood, pre 
sident of Sears Roebuck & Company, a 
th 


West Point graduate, who thinks w 
How 


bord of the Radio Corporation of Amer 


some clarity? about General Har 


ica, or General Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railway? 

Did you ever happe n to see the amaz 
ingly long list of West Point graduates 
who have attained to marked success in 


civil life? A president of the United 


States, judges of the supreme court, 
governors, senators, ambassadors, busi 
ness leaders, financiers, men of letters. 


I doubt if any college or university in 


the United States can equal that as 
tounding list. Yet these men, mark you, 
were all trained under the system of 


which the very basis, according to Mr. 
Calkins is “blind, unthinking, stupid 
“mind 


obedience” which made of them 


less machines.” A somewhat larger pro 
portion of mindless machines of that 
stamp might not be a bad thing for 
America right now. 

But let us return to the dinner party. 
“What,” said I to the high-school prin 
cipal, who was in college with me and 
who has been in school work ever since, 
“what is your impression of the ‘Revolt 


of Youth.’ Have you observed it?” 


“The revolt of youth,” said he, weigh 
ing his words, “is the bunk. Boys are 
no different than they were thirty years 
ago.” 

And the 
through whose careful hands three gen- 


wise old superintendent, 
erations of American boys have passed, 


nodded his approval. 


Ji 





Hawaii is Ready! 
HEN your ship (the special 
Wt coms ention ship perhaps) 


swings into Honolulu harbor, 
Hawaii will be ready for you 
prepared to entertain, to work or 
play, as you will 


In May and June the spotlight ison 


theconventions,butche Hawatiansun 
keepsrighton with ics flowersand fruit. 
You ll sce 1C ripe ning mangoes and 
guavas, golden pineappk and bananas 
hanging yellow. See ic blazing crimson 
in the blossoms of the royal fame cree 
Bronzing swimmers at Waikiki. It’s 
Hawaii a cadence in your blood 

Hawaii and Pacific Coast conven 
tions give added reasons for a Hawaii 
crip this year 


*Nacional Foreign Trade Council 
Hawaii, May 4-6 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco, May 16-20 
*Fourth Pacific Rotary Conference 
Hawaii, June 12-14 


Rotary International Convention 
Seattle, June 20-24 


* Wich direct steamer connections 

for che Mainland meetings 
- . F 

New Low Fares April 1 

A three wee ks round trip from the 
Pacific Coast, all cx pe nses inc luded 
—hotel, sightseeing, etc., can be made 
under $300 


7 ] } 
elegates and their 


For convention d 
families special steamship and hotel 
rates have been arranged. 

The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, 
upon request, mail you FREE, authori 
tative information. For special book- 
let, with maps, please send 10 cents. 


HAWAII 


TOURIST BUREAU 
OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
227-E BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

















Enjoy a marvelous 
Circle Tour Across 
and Around America 


” 3 - Annual 


ROTARIAN 
CONVENTION 


Seattle 
June 
20 -24 


Here’s an opportunity for a really mag- 
nificent tour to the Convention. Out by 
train and return by Panama Pacific Line 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles via 
Panama Canal and Havana. 5,500 miles 
of ocean voyaging unsurpassed any- 
where in the world in beauty, interest 
and travel comfort. Great, new, turbo- 
electric liners—S. S. California, S. S. 
Virginia and S. S. Pennsylvania — the 
fastest, largest and finest in California- 
New York service exclusively. 





Let us give you further information 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York.’Phone Digby 4-5800 
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32-33, 1928, 34-35, 1929, priced, per 
. $2.00 
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Volume 36-37, 1930 { priced, per | 
Volume 38-39, 1931 { volume $2.50 


These volumes are nicely bound, gold 


} stamped and indexed. Order today! 
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The Saga of the Northwest 


[Continued from page 26| 


drench the thick foliage and leave it 
moist for the rest of the year. 

As soon as one proceeds over the di- 
vide in the northern Rockies, down 
North America’s West Coast rivers, the 
difference grows at every step. To the 
warrior’s plume, scarlet and swaying on 
pliant stems in the wind, succeed patches 
of wild briars, then fields of purple fire- 
weed. On the plateaus at the headwaters 
of the Skeena, the Nass, or the Stikine, 
the cotton-wood trees grow to a large 
size. But those give way to red alders 
and cedar. Ferns and Indian rhubarb 
thicken in the underbrush, then the 
devils’ club with its large lustrous leaves, 
red fruit, and vicious needles. Salmon- 
berries and huckleberries, pink, white, 
and blue, complete the picture. Once 
more we are at the tide-waters, where 
the vegetation is so thick and the muskeg 
so deep that it is unsafe to venture far 
into the bush. 

Indian villages, those of the Tsimsyan 
or the Tlingit, made their appearance, at 
long intervals in the dark green drapery 
of the forests of cedar and hemlock. In 
their neighborhood stood toy-like vil- 
lages, consisting of diminutive houses. 
These were for the departed souls of the 
tribe—graveyards, no less, but in a style 
unfamiliar to us. The pointed or round 
roofs were Slavic in character. They 
suggested Asiatic proximity, or rather the 
Russian influence over that whole coun- 
try. Russia for 150 years occupied the 
Alaskan coast, had fur-trading posts, and 
left its mark among the natives both in 
their blood and handicrafts. Those little 
graveyards in some ways were more 
Slavic than they were Mongolian. Once 
more they evoked an exotic picture, that 
of the Orient with its curved domes and 
flamboyant architecture. 


Te Skeena River natives still retained 
some of their native culture, in spite of 
the invasion of the white people—the 
Canadian National Railways now cross 
their country. They clung to activities 
and pursuits of a former age. They 
cherished their trails—a missionary said 
to me, “You never know where to find 
them; they are always mushing some- 
where.” They hunted on their forest 
preserves in the winter, and fished sal- 
mon in the summer, at fixed stations 
along the canyons. Or they camped in 
wild berry patches on the mountain sides. 
Unlike other American natives, they 
were industrious and provident. They 
stored up food and, before they were 


demoralized, were ambitiou; 
and wealth. 


for r 


For many years past they have en}is 
for the summer as fisherfolk at the W 
Coast canneries. They drift salmon om 
at the estuary of the rivers, sel! their 
to the canners, and reside in small cy, 
nery houses strung up on the ere : 
on pile-dwellings. Japanese 
work alongside and stay, between , 
drifts, on their schooners or boat-ho 
Chinese menials take care of the pack 
the shore buildings, and at their leis it 
they fish flounders from the wharves 4, 
dry them on rocks in the sun for “ 
soui.” Here the Orient has come to : 
American coast and somehow anne\ 
it bodily. It is not always easy to disce: 
who is an American Indian or a Jap, 
nese or a Chinese. Somehow it is a! 
the same picture, and decidedly Asiat 
It is redolent of the Ganges, or | 
mouths of Chinese rivers where the ya 
guard of several nations have ming\ 
for many years. 

Most of this country has now passed t 
the hands of the white man. Yet it x 
tains deep traces of its earlier occupancy 
Its scenic grandeur evoke reminiscences of 
Temlaham, a Paradise Lost of the Indian 
legend, where enchantment and plenty 
still linger for our benefit. Here t 
lofty Rocher-deboule recalls the flood 
another local tradition of Asiatic origin 
There we skirt the cliffs at the edge o! 
the Bulkley canyon, where brown natives 
still harpoon salmon or trap it in fis! 
fences. Five varieties of salmon swim or 
leap upstream in large numbers every 
summer, to spawn in the gravel beds at 
the headwaters. 

The river natives, so they still remem 
ber, experience many tribulations in the 
past hundred years. Foreign tribes en 
vied their bounteous preserves, raided 
them, and left behind a trail of fire and 
blood. More frequently the invaders 
forced their way in and became part 0! 
the local stock. 

That was an age of warfare, which 
ended only after the coming of the tur 
trading companies of the Russians and 
the British. A few native fortresses are 
still to be seen along the rivers or at 
various points along the coast. They are 
called Aippas by the early circumna! 
gators, because of their resemblance to 
those of the same name which they had 
seen in the South Seas. 

The ruins of one of those fortresses 
lay scattered at Kitsalas, the canyon o! 











se to the railway line. The 
settled there when thev 
y invaders from the north. 
was excellent there and 
nst the raiders easier. The 
occupied as late as sixty 
hen most of the occupants 
ove down the river to Port 
West [he remains of large com 
ses still litter the rocky out 
poles, some ot them 
others fallen, seem like de 
ols. They are the decaying 
their departed owners—the 
Eagle and the Beaver, of the 


ear. the Fireweed, and the Dog 


the recent past is still remem 

these Indians. It is in keeping 

r features of the country. They 

occupants of fishing-stations 

nting-grounds, so they relate, 

heir enemies to the north coveted. 

iways were on the alert, day and 

[he raiders sometimes came from 

adwaters; they were the roving 

s from the Yukon. More frequently 

me up the river in large canoes 

, the sea coast; they were from the 
\laskan channels. 

coming of the British stopped the 

of southward migrations on the 

Northy 

process which had been at work for 


est Coast. This was the end of 


ountless generations. Little bands of 
lers migrated one at a time, from the 


It Will Take Time 


Continued from page 13| 


tical diplomatists began to think about 
e same question and began to discuss 
After a time, they were willing to 
talk about having a regular tribunal, a 
ermanent court, with judges who did 
iothing else but decide international 
juestions, and they came far enough to 
nake a declaration in favor of that in 
the general conference of 1907. But they 
uldn't agree upon the election of 
idges. Then, in 1920, that question was 
ved, and the tribunal was created. 
\nd now the tribunal has proved itself, 


nd 


1 by its work for the last nine or ten 
years has won universal confidence and 
respect. The dream of half or a quarter 
entury ago has now become a reality. 
What I have described relates not to 
a particular exigency of the moment. It 
ntroduces a new idea into the minds of 
everybody who is thinking about any in- 
ternational controversy. There is the idea 
of a court, a new element in the prob- 
‘em. It isn’t a question between submis- 





frozen tundras of the Arctic Circle or the 


barren wastes of the interior of Alaska 


The milder climate of the coast drew 
them like a magnet, also the abundance 
of sea foods. The earlier occupants could 
not well guard themselves or withstand 


their attacks. They had to give way 
move farther south, or accept foreign 


domination. The last chapter of that 


long story was closed with the last 
Legyarh, in our times. 
Whence those northern bands came is 


not difficult to tell. They had journeved 
slowly, hunting caribou, from the tip ot 
the Alaskan peninsula up the rivers to 
the Yukon, then southwards along the 


mountain ranges, and | 


last of all down 
the rivers to the coast. There was onl) 
one step trom Siberia to Alaska. Bering 
is forty miles wide. It freezes over in the 
winter. It was navigated by skin boats in 
the summer. A regular native trade rout 
between Asia and America at that point 
is known to have existed since prehis 
toric times. It was also a highway tor 
the migrations of the roving Siberian 
bands. Hence the Mongolian features 
of the Northwest Coast natives, their 
manual gifts for carving, and their fond 
ness for pictorial symbolism. 

They are Asiatics after all. Our first 


] 


impressions were correct. Somehow we 
had overstepped the boundary and en 
tered the domain where the Orient 
spreads its exoticism like a blanket of 


white mists in the morning sun. 


sion or war—there is the court. A good 
half of the wars we have are brought 
on notwithstanding the fact that the gov 
ernments that bring them on don’t want 
to fight at the time, but they have got 
into a situation that they can’t retire from 
without humiliation. Here comes this 
new idea whichaffords an escape from the 
war they don’t want or the humiliation 
they will not endure. That new idea will 
never get out of men’s minds in the dis- 
cussion of international controversies. 

That process of modifying the old 
ideas which have led to useless and 
senseless wars, is going on continuously. 
But it is a process which is slow. It has 
got to be furthered not by mere senti- 
ment, not by speech-making, but by un 
derstanding. 

It has got to be done by bringing a 
sufficient number of the people of the 
civilized countries to an understanding 
of the questions and of the difficulties 
and of the possibility of a better day. 
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one management all the way between 
California and Chicago, insuring 
uniform excellence of service. 

Fred Harvey meal service, on the 
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ROTARIANS 
SEE 
THE ORIENT 


Rorarians, here is a great chance to visit 


the glamorous Orient—after the Convention 
in Seattle. Sail right out of Seattle via Van- 
couver into the pathway of the sun which 
leads to Japan. @ New cabin and tourist cabin 
liners Hikawa Maru, Heian Maru, and Hiye 
Maru, luxuriously decorated and equipped 

Japan’s own contribution to twentieth cen- 
tury travel perfection. The cuisine is pointed 
with Oriental artistry, excuse enough to make 
the voyage. @ Never has there been such an 
opportunity to visit the Orient with ocean 


rates in tune with today’s economy theme. 


JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 





Irom Pacific Coast to Japan and Return 
LOW ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES 
CABIN CLASS 
- $375 - 


TOURIST CABIN 


- $195 er- 





For rates and information apply Dept. 38 or call at 


NeY°K- LINE 
(Gapan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street e Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street « Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue e orany Cunard Line 


office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


| and 


| those of the woman. 


THE Ri 


There Are No Bad Boys 


| Continued from page 16| 


soil of human vileness and misery. Per 
| haps Renard could do it justice. I can 
| only relate it as the woman told it to me. 
| A woman of the underworld, a pros 
| titute, was making her way to her home 
—if it may be called that. It was late 
at night. From a dark shadow a little 
boy stepped out. The light of a street 
lamp fell on a pale, drawn little face 
with large black eyes that stared wildly. 


. | Joe was then only eleven. He looked 


even 
“May I go home with you?” 


younger. 
the boy 
| asked. His voice was throaty and his 
breath came in gasps. But his eyes held 
She could not es 
| cape them. 

“Go home, kid,” she told him, “You 
| oughtn’t to be out this time of night.” 

“Ain't got no home,” he said. “Here’s 
all the money I’ve got.” A_ trembling 
little paw, grimy even in the flickering 
half light, held out a number of small 
coins. “It’s thirty-seven cents.” 

The child was shivering. The streets 
were plainly no place for him. She had 
always liked children, anyway. 

“Come along, kid,” she said. 

As they walked, Joe talked in broken, 
agitated sentences. He his 
vices, of thefts, of 
almost “croaked” his “old man.” “Ain’t 


boasted of 
his when he_ had 
that pretty bad?” he asked, “Did you 
ever see a kid no bigger’n me as bad as 
that?” 

She 
reached her 
soon as his head touched the pillow. The 
woman watched him for a little while. 
His small, white body had seemed piti- 


made no answer. They soon 


room. Joe fell asleep as 


| fully spare and worn. How he had 
twitched and started while he talked. 
Joe did not rest well. He lay all 


curled up. From time to time he twisted 
muttered or moaned. She turned 
out the light and lay down beside him. 
He became somewhat quieter. 

Soon he was awake, screaming and 
struggling. In a moment her arms were 
about him. Her voice soothed him. He 


| did not drive her away. He whimpered 


a little and went back to his troubled 


| sleep. 


' coming. I almost made it. 


“I was walking along,” he told her in 
the morning, “and I had to cross a rail- 
road track. A train was coming but it 
was, oh, maybe, a mile away. I got just 
about to the middle of the track and 
then I couldn’t move my feet. And the 
train kept coming fast. O, how I tried 
to get across! And the train kept on 
I fell over 


the rail. But one toot wa 


track. | 


engine and they weren't mor 


saw the front w! 
inches from my foot. Then 


up in smoke and I waked u; 


does. It never has cut off 


But it seems to come close: 
Something sweet and 
within the woman arose and 
for life. Of course the strany 
ship could not last. Yet the bo, 
not stay at home. She did not 
turn him over to the police. Fort 
heard about the (y 
She 


mother who soon brought 


she had 
wealth. communicated 

I chatted with him for a littl 
Then I asked him suddenly. 


smoke?” 

He sniffed at his clothing, “N;, 
don’t smoke,” he answered. An ins 
tion came. “I set in the smoker 
way up here, and that’s what makes 
clothes smell that way.” 

The 


granted him permission to acc 


interview was soon 
his mother to the station. Some ot 
boys went with him. 

“Can’t you steal some matches off t 
old gink?” he asked. “I’ve vot 
makin’s in my pocket but | ain't g 
match and I want a smoke.” 

My boys will not allow anyone t 


small but w: 
A 


me an old gink. A 


excited mob fairly hurled 
offender into my office. 
“Didn't you tell 
smoke?” I asked. 
“Ye-ah.” 
“Well?” 
No answer. 
“Well, what about it?” 


“IT guess I just lied to yuh. 


you da 


me 


Almost always love works. But wit 


Joe it didn’t. Week after week went 
So far as we could see, he lied 
adroitly, he stole more freely, his 

] 


fanity became more fluent and lurid. 


was almost ready to believe that | ha 


at last found a really, thorough!y 


boy. 


One characteristic surprised us. | 
all his hard exterior, Joe was a 


That is rare among my boys. They a! 
knocks, 


Jaye 
ou 


Joe dreaded physical pain as no bo} 


usually accustomed to hard 


ready either to give or take them 


have ever known. So well did 


his awful secret—or what he considerec 
that—that none of us guessed the part 


cowal 





t 




















freezing terror, had 
appalling career. 
custom to gather my boys 
Sunday mornings and read 
Sometimes we all enjoyed it. 
ooks that I thought mag- 
ovs declared tedious. Some- 
vere enthusiastic over things 
e. Nothing at all seemed to 
ning he looked up suddenly 
wanted to ask a question. 
him that he was welcome. 
hout the least warning, blunt- 
lefiantly, he said, “I want to 
; it and who God is.” 
| deliberated. Finally I answered, “I 
t give you any better answer than 
of John gives—that God is 


The flashed back the 
“What's the devil?” 


My inspiration failed me. I could 


question, 


. of no plausible definition. Lamely 
tured, “anything wrong, anything 
not love.” 

Huh, that can’t be so, I read once 
we was to put the devil behind us. 
can youse put behind you what 
a person and what can’t walk 


round and fight for yuh or against 


| thought of an illustration that might 
his need. “Let us suppose we put 
plate of cookies on the dining-room 
I said. “Some boy might come 

and be tempted to steal one of the 
kies. Now if he turned away, leaving 

‘cookies untouched, wouldn’t you call 
that putting Satan behind him?” 

Joe was impressed. He thought seri- 
ously for a few moments. In the end he 
declared that he couldn’t accept that 
account of the matter. He had seen 
pictures of the devil. 

That was all for the morning. Joe 
plainly thought he had said too much. 
A few days later he was in my office. 
| led him gently around to speak again 
ot the devil. At first he was evasive. 
But at last he decided to trust me with 
his secret. 

“T used to try to be good, he said, but 
it was awful hard. I never could do it. 
So I figgered the devil was getting the 
best of me most ev’ry time. Then I 
thought I'd better get on the winning 
side and help the devil all I could. Any- 
Ways, everybody told me I was bad 


} 7 


ind 4 got to sposin’ they know’d more’n 


I did.” [ said nothing. 

“Do y’ know what a fiend is? 
isk d. 

| shook my head. 
_~A fend is somebody in hell, working 
tor the devil, like an angel is in heaven.” 


” 


he 





Fear. Terror, haunting every scene, 
paralyzing every generous impulse. Do 
you wonder that I loved the warped, 
tortured little soul? 

I cast to the winds all reticence. Usual 
ly I sidestep detailed theological dis 


cussion. But that day I assured Joe as | 


strongly as I knew how that I did not 
believe in that kind of a devil and that 
Joe had nothing to fear from him. 

“Do you really mean that I can be 
good, if | try?” he asked. 

I renewed my assurances. 

There zs something sweet and good 
at the heart of every boy, if only you 
can reach it. We had found it with 
Joe. From that day he was a new boy 

I don’t mean that he changed from a 
fiend to an angel all at once. It was a 
struggle. Little by little he overcame the 
tendency to lie and steal. But it seemed 
that he never would stop swearing. On 
the slightest provocation he would pour 
out the vilest language I have ever heard. 
Together we planned that he should 
come to my office and report every 
lapse. I found the arrangement almost 
disastrous. The interruptions were so 
hardly get 


numerous that I could 


through my work. 


AGAIN I made an exception to my 
general principles. I resolved to hire 
him. I knew there was something he 
wanted passionately. I promised him 
that, if he would go two weeks without 
swearing, he should have it. My boys 
do not tattle. I had no way to check up 
on him. I trusted entirely to his honor. 


I was surprised when the first day 
went by and there was no report. The 
days became almost a week. Then, 
looking out of my window I saw a sorry 
little figure coming up the walk. Joe 
came into the office, head down, hands 
in pockets. Despair was registered in 
every line and move. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve lost my prize. 


[ was bridling the old horse down by | 


the lake, an’ she stepped on my foot. I 
just doubled up my fist to strike her and 


started to say — —, 'n then I happened 


to think. I didn’t really say it, but I’m 
just as bad, for I thought it.” 
Then Joe, who had been the little 


fend, cried as though his young heart 


would break. It was a cleansing storm. | 


It soon spent itself. Calm and under 
standing returned. I promised the prize 
should still be his, if he would complete 
the two weeks without another lapse. 

This seemed to be the last hurdle in 
Joe’s race for character. He wasn’t per- 
fect. None of my boys are. But the 
old horror and the old compulsions were 
gone. Joe’s “devil” was dead. 
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&... E Thomas Arkle Clark became emeritus 


| dean of men at the University of Illinois and no 


longer finds his days chock-full of under- 
graduate joys and woes, he has indulged in the 
luxury of being sick, of puttering around in his 
back yard with a rake and a hoe, and of 
cogitating broadly on what men should do to 
keep their blood red and their minds flexible 
when they from business. Hence _ his 
article this month. Dean Clark is an honorary 


member of the Urbana Rotary Club. 


reture 


> * * 
North and South 


America and Europe have granted honorary de- 


Twenty universities of 
grees to Elihu Root, recognizing his contribution 
to world peace. He was United States secretary 
of state in the Roosevelt administration, was 
iwarded the Nobel peace prize in 1912, 
Permanent 


since 
1910 has been a member of the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
on the commission of jurists which, 


and served 
at the in 
vitation of the council of the League of Nations, 
reported the plan of the new Permanent Court 
of International Justice. “It Will Take Time” 
is based on his remarks at the opening of the 
home of the Council of Foreign Relations in 
New York. 


When William Roberts isn’t professoring in 
the department of philosophy at the University 
of Redlands (California), he writes for maga- 
Marius Barbeau, ethnologist, carries 
work at the National Museum at 


He 1s an Oxtord man (Rhodes 


zines 
on his 
Ottawa, Canada. 
scholar), and at one time was president of the 
American Foke Lore Society. 

James E. Shelton was president of the Los 
Angeles Rotary Club 1n 1927-8, and is widely 
known in Pacific Coast Rotary circles. He is 
vice president and secretary of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

S. Kendrick Guernsey (“Busy Boys are Happy 
Boys”) has served on“ several Rotary Interna- 
tional committees, and is now secretary of the 
National Boys’ Week Committee for the United 
States. He lives at Orlando, Florida, where he 
is engaged in the real estate and investment 
business. 

Colonel Roy F. Farrand 
John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 


is president of St. 
Wisconsin. 


* * * 


This month’s cover, a hint of what delegates 
to the Seattle convention may expect to see, is 
the work of Frederick Carpenter, New York 
Buren, another 
prominence 
native 


illustrator. Raeburn Van 
Gothamite, has attained national 
with his crayon. Emmet Edwards, a 
Iowan, is one of the younger generation of 
artists making good in Chicago. 


For Further Readings 


Many Rotary clubs are developing outstanding 
programs based on articles appearing in THE 
RoraRiAN. To aid ~ program chairmen and 
speech-makers, as well as the general reader, 
the following supplementary readings are sug- 
gested. Tue Rotarian will be pleased to have 
comments on the degree to which this depart- 
ment is successful. 


“THE CITY THAT WENT TO WORK’”’ 
(Community Service), by V. B. Wilson. 
*‘A Panorama of Economic Planning”’ 

Business, February, 1932 
‘Ingots and Doles’’—William Hard, Survey Graphic, 

February, 1932 


—Nation’s 


THE ROTARIay 


§; Short Chats on Artists and Authors 


‘Relief Needs: Relief Resources’’ Ur 
Survey Graphic, February, 1937 = 
*“‘Men on the Bargain Counter’’ I R 


American Mercury, February, 
“The Origin of Economic Planning’ 
Lorwin, Survey Graphic, Febr ; - 


“How the Muncie Plan Crea ates 
James Harold Hawkins, La 
January, 1932 


-_ 1 
“Mployment 


‘“Unematnapatiile There a 

Cooper, Executives’ Service B 

1931 (Metropolitan Life Insurar 
) 


York, N. 
“‘Aiding the Unemployed’’—Doug! 
History, July, 1931. 
“‘Progress and Poverty’’—Henry G 
December 31, 1931. 
“Thunder and Dawn’’—Glenn Frank, Macs 
(released in March). ° 
“*Causes and Cures of Unemployment’ S 
H. Beveridge—Longmans, Greer 
“‘Business Adrift’’ 4 allace Brett 
tlesey House, $2.5 
“The Way to ie G 
nam, $2.00. 





“‘England’s Crises’’—André  Siegfr H 
Brace, $3.00. 

“The World Crisis’—Winston Churchill, s 
ner s8. 


These articles from Tue Rotarian: **Meetir 


€ mploy ment’s Gg haller nge Gertr S; 
September, 1931; ‘Canada Finds a Way Oy, 
James Montagnes, December, 193] R 


Needed Now’’—Linton B. Swift, December 19 
**Outflanking Une mployment’’—Paul U. Kellogs 
February, 1932 


‘““COURAGE UNDER FIRE” “a mmunity Ser 
{Inspiration for the Hard-Pushed} y James 
Shelton. 

‘“‘America Can’t Come Back’? (The Cry Th: 
One Hundred and Fifty Years of | 
Garrett, Saturday Evening Post, Ja 

“*Tragic Eras of American Business’’ 
Craig, Nation’s Business, January 
1932. 

“*They’ll Buy Now if We'll Sell Now’—N:: 
Business, February, 1932. 

“‘Hard Times Nurtured Marshall Field’’ 
Business, February, 1932. 

= Average American wl Depression” 

Johnson, Current History, Febr 

Peskin Weighs Her Gold’’—James H 
University Press, $2.50. 

“Trade Depression and the Way Out” 
George Hawtrey, Longmans, Green, $1 

“Tragic America’’—Theodore Dreiser, 
Brace, $3.00. 

These articles from Tue Rorarian: ‘I 

ich’’"—Roy L. Smith, September, 1 
Look Back But Two Ahead! Sil 
October, 1932; ‘‘Perpetuating t 

A Customer With Money to § 
ary, 1932; ‘“‘Fighting for New Bus 
Parsons, January, 1932. 


“THE SAGA OF THE NORTHWEST” 
Convention, International Service), 
Barbeau. 

“a You Malemutes!’’—Bernard R. H 
74 Saturday Evening Post, February 
oni the Moon Craters’?—Bernard R. H 

S. J., Saturday Evening Post, Jan 1¢ 
“Indians of the Northwest Coast’’—T 

American Museum of Natural Hist 


“THERE ARE NO BAD BOYS” (I 

*‘Boys’ Week'’), by William Roberts 
“BUSY BOYS ARE HAPPY BOYS,”’ S. h 

drick Guernsey. 

Pamphlets Rotary International is prepared ¢ r 

on request in connection with Boys’ Weck; > 
ual of Suggestions for Boys’ Week 
National Boys’ Week Committee; © \ 
Can Do for a Boy’’—pamphlet nur 
ciety versus Harry Brown’ » ¢ 
juvenile delinquency designed for cl 
‘“*Boys’ Work by Rotary Clubs’’—; 
ber 18. 

These articles from Tue Rotarian: “‘T! 
Age for Fathers’’—P. . Higley, Ja 

‘A Seven Day Spotlight on Boys’ 

Head, April, 1931; ‘*‘Here They Com 
Playing’’—William Campbell, April, 19° 
Gang Life Gives a Boy’’—George W 
April, 1929; *‘That Ounce of Preventinr Ar 
O. Squires, November, 1931; “‘The 5 
Ahead’’—November, 1931. 
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Fram Painting by Thomas Moran, which hangs in National Gallery of Art at Washit 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowsto 


Canyon alone is worth a Cody Road or the Bozeman-Gallatin [— 
»wstone, but the geysers Way. Individual or Burlington Es- 
lakes forests, water- corted Tours. 
nals and innumerable Rotarians: Visit Yellowstone en route | F— 
tions make it the most to the Seattle convention next June. 


zing 3!| the parks. Go com- It’s right on the way. 
! | . ° ! 

fortab y by train, on the Northern — |f you are interested in a Yellowstone 

Route of the New ific’s >llowstone Comet. Vacation, write E. E. Nelson, 523 


North Coast Limited er Gateway, leave via Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. “Tis 








